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ERVIA has taken her opportunity, and the great struggle be- 
tween the Osmanlis and their Christian subjects in Europe has 
begun. It is quite impossible to say how the conflict goes on, but 
it seems that up to this writing no decisive battle has taken place, 
although half a dozen great victories have already been claimed on 
either side and denied on the other. Both the generals seem to fear 
the result of a decisive battle, and to confine themselves to a strag- 
gling war of posts, while their newspaper representatives magnify 
every advance and every skirmish into a Thermopylz or a Marathon. 
The Montenegrins seem to be fighting to their own hand in Herze- 
govina, and to have done better on the whole than the Servians. 
The gallant Roumanians, of course, are valiantly staying at home, 
and laboring to extort concessions from the Porte in return for their 
indifference to the fate of their Christian brethren. Roumanian 
valor shines most brilliantly in mobbing Rabbis and massacring 
Jewesses. 

Whatever the immediate result of the struggle, whether Servia is 
successful or defeated, we trust that the end of Moslem rule on 
European soil is at hand. It may not come to day nor to-morrow ; 
Princé Milan may not live to see it. But the permanent infliction, 
upon a Christian majority, of a rule which is at once anarchy and 
despotism, and is exercised by a minority alien in faith and manners 
to all the civilizations of Europe, cannot long continue possible! 
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The Porte is helping to open blind and unwilling eyes by its policy 
in the present war. The hordes of Circassians ( 7scherkesses) who 
migrated into Turkey when Russia conquered and annexed their 
territory—all of them Murids, and therefore as full of fanaticism as 
the Wahabees—have been let loose upon the suspected provinces. 
Their atrocities are those of the usual Mohammedan ‘‘war of zeal;’’ 
unoffending villages burnt to the foundations, every man, woman 
and boy put to the sword, and the girls carried off to Constantinople 
to the harems of the Pashas. 


THE meaning of the revolution in Constantinople clears itself up, 
as the accounts by letter reach us. The deposition of Abdul Aziz 
was brought about by a coalition of the two active parties, old and 
young Turkey—by those who think that nothing is needed except a 
violent revival of religious zeal,and those who wish to make Turkey 
keep step with the rest of Europe. The Sultan by his apathy and 
self-indulgence had managed to give equal offence to both factions, 
and they united to get rid of him. But the zealots have lost their 
head and leader, and Turkey its best general, by the assassination of 
Hussein Avni, and the control of affairs seems to have fallen into 
the hands of his colleague, Midhat Pasha, who represents the other 
side of the coalition. As to the new Sultan, he is a mere cipher—a 
coward and a debauchee like his uncle, and only anxious to pay his 


debts out of the treasure accumulated by his predecessor. 


ENGLAND’s European policy is again become a matter of interest 
to the world. To keep Russia out of Constantinople is a thing 
of primary importance in the eyes of all English statesmen, and 
under whatever pretence their action in bolstering up Turkey is hid, 
it has no grander purpose. Curiously enough, the possession of her 
Indian Empire helps to bind England to the Porte. The Sultan as 
Caliph is the spiritual head or pope of all orthodox Mohammedans, 
and as all the Indian Moslems, except those of Oude, are Sonnites, 
the Moslem interest in India expects England to support Turkey. 
Yet the Crimean war did not prevent the Mohammedans of India 
from rising in 1857; and when they were charged with ingratitude 
they replied that England, being herself in spiritual subjection to the 
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Caliph, did no more than her duty and had no claim to their grati- 
tude. 


THE opposition to Queen Victoria’s imperial title has taken a new 
and unforeseen shape. In most cases the passage of a law by Parlia- 
ment is a final decision of the question ; but when Parliament, as in 
this case, enacts a social usage, it puts it into the power of every dis- 
sentient to offer effective resistance. Sir Salar Jung, an Indian 
grandee, gave a great banquet to the Prince of Wales and sundry 
members of Parliament, and very naturally toasted ‘‘the Empress of 
India.”” Anybody could have foreseen that such a toast would be 
proposed, but some were among the guests who had no intention of 
responding to it. Mr. John Bright kept his seat when the rest rose, 
and other members of Parliament drank simply to ‘‘the Queen.” 
The matter is made rather worse than otherwise by the Prince of 
Wales asking an explanation, and thereby giving Mr. Bright a 
chance to publicly assail the new title. 


THE Democratic Convention—in spite of the two-thirds rule— 


has succeeded in doing what the Republican could not do, in nomi- 
nating the man who is actually the choice of the majority of the party 
—Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, Governor of New York. His candidacy 
has long been expected; from the very opening of his Governor- 
ship, he was evidently working toward the higher place, and his 
name has been more prominently associated with the demand for 
Reform, than that of any other man in prominent office. That his 
record will bear a searching examination, we do not believe. In 
the earlier days of the Tweed Ring, when the character of that body 
as the leaders of the most unscrupulous and unintelligent part of the 
populace of New York was perfectly understood, Mr. Tilden gave 
them his very hearty co-operation. He presided (either for a time 
or permanently) over their notorious Rochester Convention, and 
spoke in words of compliment of the character of a body the 
most infamous that ever met to represent the Democratic party. He 
threw Tweed and his associates overboard just at the nickof time, when 
the disclosure of their robberies had broken down all party lines, and 
had united all honest men in opposition to them. An active and 
zealous politician, he never uttered the word Reform until it became 
the cry of the day; and although behind the scenes in the politics 
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of his State, he raised no voice in denunciation of the gigantic 
abuses and thefts of the party leaders, until Zhe Zimes had pub- 
lished the exposure of their misdeeds. ‘To those, indeed, who re- 
gard all Hard Money talk as a certificate of the talker’s honesty, 
Goy. Tilden comes with large authentication; but he accepts a 
nomination on a platform which demands the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act, and with the certainty that if elected he would, in case of 
his death before the expiration of his term, be succeeded by one of 
the most pronounced opponents of Hard Money principles that the 
country has to show—one of those whom Mr. Tilden denounced 
in no sparing terms a year ago as advocates of national dishonesty. 
—Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana; and as Mr. Tilden is a man 
advanced in years and not of robust health, the possibility of such a 
succession is not to be ignored either by himself or his wing of the_ 
party. 


THE Democratic platform is well drawn and would make an ef- 
fective newspaper article ; but it is painful to see so much good 
writing wasted on a document of so little importance. As coming 


after the Republican platform, it makes just one square issue of 
principle. It demands, indeed, the repeal of the Resumption Act ; 
but the Republican Platform did not dare to give that act its appro- 
val ; so that on this point there is no issue. The denunciation of 
the Tariff is the sole point of absolute difference ; and if elections 
went by platforms, the coming one would be a test of the strength 
of the Free Trade and the Protectionist parties. But the Free Trade 
wing of the Republican party, Messrs. White, Schurz, Wells, Gros- 
venor, Seelye, Bowles and company—with the solitary exception of 
Parke Goodwin—have given their adherence explicitly to Mr. Hayes, 
declining to make their especial hobby the issue of the campaign. 


Gov. Hayes’s letter of acceptance has strengthened his candidacy 
very notably. It is a well-written, manly document, and the part 
relating to the South has been especially welcome as indicating that 
‘‘ our next President” will not foster sectional or local animosities 
either directly or indirectly. Mr. Hayes comes well out of his ob- 
scurity, so far; his attendance at our Centennial celebration, and 
his simple, modest, dignified bearing, have created a good feeling for 
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him in this quarter. That he is not Gen. Grant’s choice is made 
very evident by the executive proceedings of the month, in spite of 
that message of congratulation. We refer of course to the removal 
of several of Mr. Bristow’s most trusted subordinates, following his 
own resignation of the Treasury, and that of Postmaster Jewell. The 
request for Mr. Jewell’s resignation seems to have been made in a 
fit of petulant irritation, not worthy of a great man. But we are 
not sure but that as regards the former removals the President was 
at least justified by circumstances. For some time past both Mr. 
Bristow and his subordinates seem to have assumed an independence 
of responsibility to the President, which indicated either a false con- 
ception of the nature of their position, or a wish to make political 
capital at the expense of the Administration. They have set aside 
those traditions of subordination and deference, which are necessary 
to the efficiency of any government, and which only the very gravest 
necessities should be suffered to interfere with. No British cabi- 
net minister would have been so blind to the proprieties, without 
incurring a wholesale condemnation and receiving his dismissal on 
the spot ; and it shows how far Gen. Grant has forfeited the confi- 
dence and sympathy of the public, that very few think of putting 
themselves into his place, and reflecting what they would do if simi- 
larly situated. At the same time it is evident that the President 
does not, in his management of affairs, give much consideration to 
the effect of his removals and appointments upon Mr. Hayes’s chance 
of election. He gives all the more emphasis to those disavowals of 
‘‘Grantism”’ made by the managers of the campaign. 


WitHovutT doubting Mr. Hayes’s honest intentions, we lay but lit- 
tle stress upon his promises of reform. They have probably pro- 
duced their chief effect in making President Grant even more irri- 
table than he was before that letter appeared. Afterall, 


‘* Of all the ills republics may endure, 
How small the part that Presidents can cure,” 
while Presidénts are elected, as at present, on the nomination of 
Parties. The Party comes into power behind the man; and it be- 
comes more and more a choice, not between this and that body of 
principles, nor even between this and that man, but between the 
personnel of this and that party. This seems to us the great mis- 
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take of some honest reformers, who worked hard to secure the nomi- 
nation of a reformer at Cincinnati, whereas what they really wanted 
could only be got by the election of a man who had neither sought 
nor received any such nomination. And if reform is ever to be a 
live issue, it must be when there are enough of voters, who will 
step outside party lines, to elect a President. 


Tue Centennial celebration of the glorious Fourth was the most 
satisfactory possible, especially that in our own city. The monster 
parade on the previous evening was, as might have been expected, a 
failure. Such displays are not to be extemporized, and unless, like 
the Italian city republics, we arrange to have a grand civic parade 
every year, and thus acquire the necessary drill, we need not expect 
to make a very creditable display of that sort on great emergencies. 

The ceremonies of the day itself were most appropriate and suc- 
cessful. Mr. Evarts with us, and most of his brother orators through- 
out the country, rose above the old plane of braggadocio into a 
purer and calmer atmosphere of serious thought and patriotic aspira- 
tion. The old sneer contained in the very name of a ‘ Fourth of 
July oration,”’ has lost its force through the greatness of a celebra- 
tion which called into popular service the ripest culture and the 
clearest heads in America. The poetry of the occasion was not of 
equal merit. Bayard Taylor’s Ode contains some fine passages, but 
it is too ambitious in style and too boastful in tone to deserve the 
highest praise. There.is as yet but one American poem intended 
to be read on such an occasion, that will live as literature ; we mean 
James Russell Lowell’s Harvard Ode. 

The presence of an Emperor on the occasion but ill made up for 
the absence of the President. Our own ruler should have felt that 
his place was at the great focus of the nation’s rejoicing. As for 
Dom Pedro, he goes from among us with a nation’s good will; we have 
naturalized him by universal suffrage, and if ever he should—which is 
not likely—become ‘‘a monarch retired from business,’ he may 
count on a hearty welcome back to our shores. 


THE removal of Col. Etting from the Committee on the Restora- 
tion of Independence Hall and the Formation of a National Museum, 
which seems to give so much satisfaction to the councilmen and some 
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of the newspapers, presents itself in a different aspect to those who 
are interested in Pennsylvania history. For years they have been 
trying amid many discouragements to develop among the people that 
sentiment of pride in her past achievements which is at once an in- 
dication of the strength in a State and a means of preserving it. 
They have seen with admiration the memories and traditions of 
other localities carefully collected and treasured, and those of Penn- 
sylvania to a great extent neglected and forgotten. Conscious of the 
fact that to her shore came the purest of emigrants during the set- 
tlements, and within her borders there occurred the most important 
and memorable events since, they have seen the histories of the coun- 
try written from another standpoint, and adopting a different tone. 
With the coming of the Centennial year, however, attention was toa 
great extent concentrated here, and it was naturally to be expected 
that under the impulse thus given much that has been lost would be 
recovered, anda determination awakened to preserve all that remained. 
With peculiar propriety at this time Independence Hall, about which 
the most precious of the national memories cluster, was placed in the 
charge of Col. Etting, a gentleman whose life had been largely 
devoted to antiquarian pursuits, and whose acquaintance among 
historians and the descendants of the revolutionary patriots was 
extensive. He proved himself the man for the occasion. Under his 
efficient management the Hall, from being a place where were stowed 
the unassorted and incongruous materials which chance collected or 
vanity bestowed, was converted into a national shrine. ‘The dross 
and rubbish were removed, and their places filled by portraits of 
those whose memories are associated with the Hall, the chairs upon 
which sat the Signers, the desks at which they wrote, and, greatest 
of all, the venerable Declaration itself. A national museum was started 
to which the descendants of Adams of Massachusetts, and Henry 
of Virginia, alike loaned their treasures and gave their assistance, 
and which promised to gather here in Pennsylvania all those tangi- 
ble objects of patriotic interest that are now hidden and scattered 
throughout the land. Bancroft came to Independence Hall, 
read a tablet placed by Col. Etting upon the wall, and re-wrote a 
part of his history of the United States, restoring to Pennsylvania 
the honor he had awarded another State, of being the first to refuse 
importation from Great Britain. In the museum is the only copy in 
existence of the circular of Wm. Bradford, proposing to print the 
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Bible in English in 1688, upon which rests the claim of Pennsylvania, 
formerly admitted to belong to Massachusetts, of making the earliest 
effort in that direction. ‘These are but instances which show how 
thorough was the work, and how effective were its results. 

To the students of history, therefore, the removal of Col. Etting 
comes with a shock of pain because it means that the rough, coarse 
hand of politics is thrust into the bosom of esthetics, and that 
there is nothing above its inclination, as there is nothing beyond its 
power, to rifle and pollute. Nor do we wish to cast any imputation 
upon the councils who were active in bringing about this result. To 
them the museum, with its faded uniforms, was but a collection of 
‘‘old clothes.”” The sentiment connected with it they did not ap- 
preciate—of the events which these old papers described and with 
which these rusted swords are associated, they probably never heard. 
They could see no reason why the portrait of Andrew Jackson, the 
hero of their youth, whose career was run before their eyes, and was 
therefore familiar, should not be hung in Independence Hall, or any 
where else. The exclusion from the recent ceremonies of the portly 
councilman carrying upon his shoulders one-half the responsibilities 
of a ward, and of the insinuating reporter ready to thrust his attenu- 
ated body into any crevice not air-tight—was a mystery they did 
not understand, and an insult to be expiated only by the decapita- 
tion of the offender. It is not to be expected, however, that people 
of culture wlll entrust articles which they have come to look upon 
as their Lares and Penates, to persons who, like the cock of sop, 
prefer corn to jewels. The probabilities are, therefore, that what 
they have they will keep, and what they have loaned to Philadelphia 
will be reclaimed. If Independence Hall does not, under the con- 
. trol of the committees of councilmen, relapse into its former condi- 


tion, it will be because the good that Col. Etting has done will live 
after him. 


‘* Tue trader makes the wars, the soldier suffers by them and ends 
them,”’ Napier wrote to an English Quaker. We have on hands 
now one of the meanest of all the Mammonite wars that have dis- 
graced modern history, and because our soldiers have suffered by it, 
the Continent is working itself up into a paroxysm of rage at our 
foes as ‘‘ murderers.” . 
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The discovery of gold in the Black Hills, and the miserable want 
of principle shown by the Government in the defence of the rights 
of the Indians, within whose reservation those Hills lie, have brought 
on another Indian war, as anybody might have foreseen. A part 
of the expedition against the hostile Sioux under the command of 
our most dashing cavalry officer, Gen. Custer of Michigan, has 
been outnumbered and killed to the Jast.man by the Indians. All 
was done according to the code of warfare recognized on both sides ; 
they who were to be our victims simply got the better of us. It was 
no case of murdering Peace Commissioners, as was done by the Mo- 
docs. And yet instead-of taking this loss of our gallant soldiers as 
a just and well-deserved punishment of our national perfidy, every- 
where the cry for vengeance is heard, and volunteers offer them- 
selves on all sides ‘‘ to avenge Custer.” 

Now we do not belong to the Peace party on this question. We 
have seen too much of them during their recent Convention, to have 
any hankering after their company. But we do say that if there be 
any such thing as a moral government of the Universe, including 
the United States, then our army has made, through the fault of its 
superiors in power, an ill-omened beginning of our second century 
in this richly-deserved defeat. No doubt the existing system of 
managing the Indians is very bad and inconsistent with itself. Pos- 
sibly its entire abolition, even without their consent, and their re- 
duction to the level of other citizens, would be justifiable. But to 
set aside the rights with which we have vested them, in one case 
only, and in compliance merely with that all-usurping spirit of greed 
which has corrupted all our national life, isan infamous and scandal- 
ous transaction. 


THE hope that the South had at last learnt the lesson of equal 
rights, and was determined to acquiesce in the results of the war as 
affecting the colored race, has received a severe shock from the peo- 
ple of Hamburg, S. C. A quarrel picked with the captain of the 
colored militia, an armed white mob surrounding them and without 
legal authority demanding their weapons, the cold-blooded murder 
of five of their number after their surrender, and all this upon no 
provocation except some insolent words from the militia captain, 
make a wretched record with which to open our ‘‘era of good feel- 
ing.” It would be incredible, were it not that we have the story 
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from the ringleaders of the white mob, and find that all the facts 
are confessed, and no sufficient excuse for it is offered. 

The Democratic majority in Congress, and especially its Southern 
members, will show their wisdom in doing their very utmost to se- 
cure the punishment of these murderers. For unless the Southern 
Democrats wash their hands of all complicity with this atrocity, Mr. 
Tilden’s chances with the Northern States are worth little. ‘‘ Here,” 
it will be said, ‘‘ on the very eve of a Presidential election, and dur- 
ing the very celebrations which were to see the end of all race and 
sectional jealousies, amid all the considerations of patriotism and of 
prudence that might have been expected to restrain them, these 
Southerners cannot but let all the world see what is the deepest in- 
stinct of their natures as regards the colored man. It is not Mor- 
ton or Blaine that ‘shakes the bloody shirt’ in our faces this time, 
but these intelligent and respectable white citizens of a State so re- 
cently rescued from bad and corrupt government by the wisdom 
and public spirit of great masses of the negro voters. If these 
things be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry, 
when a Congress Democratic in both Houses and a Democratic Ex- 
ecutive have got control of the government?” And to all this the 
entire record of the Democratic majority of the present House gives 
great emphasis. Never did any legislative body begin its sessions 
with fairer chances of winning golden opinions; but it has steadily 
thrown away every chance, from the very opening of its session. It 
would have been utterly impossible to reunite the divided segment 
of the Republican party, as they have been in support of Mr. 
Hayes, had not the House of Representatives convinced every- 
body that the Democrats, like the Bourbons, learn nothing and 
forget nothing. 





Building Associations. 


THE OPERATIONS OF OUR BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS.! 


SUPPOSE it will be admitted that the best proof of the practica- 
bility and advantages of Building Associations would be to show 
that in actual operation they have accomplished the purpose of their 
organization. Success in a system so dependent upon separate in- 
dividual efforts, and requiring the patience of years, must be a con- 
clusive test of merit. 

To furnish such proof is my object in discussing the extent of 
their operations in Philadelphia. In doing so I shall not attempt to 
trace their origin, or give an account of the difficulties they have 
met and overcome, but I shall limit myself to substantial results as 
they now appear, and then I shall draw your attention to some local 
advantages which they possess in Philadelphia. 

Previous to the year 1849, in comparison with their subsequent 
history, Building Associations in Philadelphia were inconsiderable, 
and their operations limited. As their business was then conducted 
in the name of Trustees, and no record has been made of unincor- 
porated associations, the number of associations before that time 
cannot be ascertained. 

In 1849 the Weccacoe—the first incorporated Building Associa- 
tion—was chartered. As corporations, the associations possessed 
greater power and vitality,—and from this date they rapidly in- 
creased in number and activity. Charters to Building Associations 
were granted by the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, and 
by the State authorities under the act of 1874 regulating corporations. 
Charters thus granted to Building Associations are recorded in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds, and from this source I am enabled 
to furnish their number. ‘The records there show that from Jan. 1, 
1849, to Jan. 1, 1876, 672 were incorporated. The number by 
years is as follows: 








1Paper read before American Social Science Convention, Philadelphia, 
May 31, 1876. 
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1849 az 4 1859 14 1869 
1850 20 1860 1870 
1851 24 1861 1871 
1852 20 1862 1872 
1853 14 1863 1873 
1854 19 1864 1874 
1855 4 1865 1875 
1856 15 1866 21 — 
1857 13 1867 28 ' Total, 672 
1858 5 1868 50° 
In addition during the same period there 
were incorporated by special acts of Assembly, 
Making the total nuntber of Building Asso- 
ciations incorporated from Jan. 1, 1849, to Jan. 
1, 1876, for operation in the city of Philadel- 
phia, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° " : 692 


Some associations are still conducted without incorporation. To 
what extent such associations exist cannot be ascertained. Some 
experienced men believe their number to be from 50 to 100, but 
the uncertainty will prevent me from taking them into considera- 
tion further than by referring to them in this general way. 

No records show the number of associations that have actually 
carried on business. The proportion of those which either never 
went into or failed to continue in operation must be very smaii. 
The application for a Building Association charter in itself indicates 
the existence of members and an organization ready for business, and 
as subscriptions for capital are in the shape of monthly dues, the 
difficulties which generally attend the organization of a business cor- 
poration do not exist. Six per cent. of those chartered will, I am 
satisfied, more than cover all abortive associations, and when de- 
ducted will leave at least 650 incorporated Building Associations 
in actual business in Philadelphia from Jan. 1, 1849, to Jan. 1, 1876. 

It is the universal opinion among Building Association men, that 
ten years is the average period for winding up an association. On 
this basis it will be no difficult matter to approximate the number 
wound up and still in existence on January 1st, 1876. The num- 
ber incorporated during the ten years preceding gives the number 
still in operation, and the number incorporated before that period, 
the number wound up. Not including associations created by 
special ‘acts and unincorporated, and making the allowance of six 
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per cent. for abortive associations, the result indicates that on Jan- 
uary 1st, 1876, 200 associations had been wound up, and at least 
450 were then in active operation. 

The nominal capital of a Building Association is generally $500, 
ooo. It is nominal in one sense, but it is by no means fictitious: a 
large nominal capital is requisite for the plan of operation; and the 
greater part of it, perhaps the whole of it, may be actually paid in by 
the time the final settlement is reached. No facilities are afforded, 
however, for estimating the capital actually paid in, but capital thus 
explained, and compared with the number of active associations, will 
convey some idea of the immense amount of money used and accu- 
mulated by the Building Associations. 

Loans on mortgage furnish another and more certain indication 
of the extent of their operations. From January ist, 1849, to Janu- 
ary 1st, 1876, there were recorded in Philadelphia 36,129 Building 
Association mortgages. They appear by — as follows : 

1849 5 1858 642 1867 998 
1850 104 1859 507 1868 1565 
1851 498 1860 692 1869 2246 


1853 932 
1854 1082 


1855 1169 
1856 988 
1857 813 
—a total of 36,129. 

To ascertain the amount of each one of these mortgages from our 
records would involve a labor too herculean for me to attempt. 
The enumeration I have given has been taken from the Indices. To 
ascertain the amount of each would require the examination of the 
record of each one of the 36,129 mortgages. But it is safe to 
say that Building Association mortgages average $2,000 each. 
Good authorities agree on this. 

On this basis the 36,129 mortgages represent loans by Building 
Associations, amounting to $72,258,000. To arrive at the actual 
amount paid to the borrowers on the security of their mortgages, 
premiums for loans must be deducted. As we have taken ten as the 
average number of years for winding up Building Associations, we 
will deduct 30 per cent. as the premium or r Sena paid for the 
loans. 


1862 353 1871 3133 
1863 271 1872 3477 
1864 409 1873 3557 
1865 460 1874 3727 
1866 630 1875 3836 





| 
1852 842 | 1861 386 1870 2605 
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By calculation, it can be shown that loans at a premium of 20 
per cent. will wind up an association in ten years. In actual experi- 
ence, Iam informed, a Building Association winding up in that time, 
will require the premiums to be nearer 30 per cent.; and with fair 
management and ordinary risks 30 per cent. premiums will wind up 
any association in ten years. 

Deducting therefore 30 per cent. from the $72,258,000, the net 
amount paid to borrowers by Building Associations on these mort- 
gages is at least $50,580,000. 

Many will say that the capital turned into real estate through their 
agency must be larger than these loans, from the fact that the Build- 
ing Association merely aids, as the loaner upon other mortgages 
does, but in a greater degree, and does not furnish the full amount 
necessary in purchasing real estate; that other capital which, with- 
out its help, would be useless for the purpose, is thereby directed 
into the same course, and aids those who could in no other way be- 
come real estate owners. There is much truth in this. The Build- 
ing Association mortgage is generally the second incumbrance, and 
the amount loaned is seldom beyond 50 per cent. of the value of the 
property ; and in this way it can be be shown that about $100,000,- 
ooo of .real estate has been acquired with aid of Building Associa- 
tions in this city. 

However correct this may be, and I believe it to be so, at 
present I go no further than saying that $50,580,000, at least, has 
passed through Building Associations into real estate in this city 
since 1849. 

To go beyond this would not be safe without further data, and to 
avoid the possibility of excessive figures, I have at this point limited 
the estimate to the amount going directly from the Building Asso- 
ciations. Nevertheless, what has been accomplished by their aid 
must not be lost sight of in any consideration of the subject. . 

Deducting from the 25,774 Building Association mortgages created 
during the past ten years, the proper per centages in each year,— 
on the basis of associations winding up in ten years,—the number of 
mortgages remaining unsatisfied on January 1st, 1876, would be 
about 17,282, and the mortgages paid off and satisfied by associa- 
tions winding up, about 18,847. 

During 1875, 3,836 Building Association mortgages were created, 
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representing loans of $7,672,000, for the year, or at the rate of 
$639,350 monthly. Loans on mortgages form a large part of the 
payments by associations, but in any estimate of such payments, 
withdrawals must also be considered. Large amounts were withdrawn 
in 1875, and they must have exceeded the total amount of premiums 
for loans. The monthly payments of dues and interest into Build- 
ing Associations in 1875 cannot be less than the full amount of 
loans without deducting premiums, and some idea can be formed 
from these figures of the amounts thus paid. This would average 
the monthly payments of the 450 associations in active operation at 
over $1,400 monthly, and indicate that the receipts of all the Build- 
ing Associations, for the year 1875, exceeded $7,672,000. 

That such payments, at all events, cannot be less than this sum, 
appears by comparing it with the dues and interest paid in by bor- 
rowers. The unsatisfied mortgages on January 1st, 1876, were 
about, 17,282, as we have shown. The dues and interest on these 
at $240 each yearly on a principal sum of $2,000 each, make the 
total dues and interest paid in by borrowers alone during 1875, 
$4,147,680. 

We have no safe guide for the amounts paid by non-borrowers, 
but when we consider that were the same number of associations 
created each year, and were an association to wind up in ten years, 
the average of all borrowers would be the number of the borrowers 
in five years, it can hardly be concluded that the dues and interest 
of borrowers in that time will much exceed, if at all, the dues of 
non-borrowers. 

I consider $7,672,000 to be a low estimate of the payments to 
associations during 1875. Some Building Association men, without 
any basis other than their experience, have estimated the payments 
to have been about $9,000,000 or $10,000,000; but, until the pre- 
cise amount can be ascertained in a better method than that I have 
adopted, I shall consider it much safer to fix the amount of such 
payments during the year 1875 about the gross amount of the loans 
in the same period. 

Extensive as the transactions of Building Associations thus appear, 
their extent will be much more appreciated when considered and 
compared with transactions somewhat analogous. ‘The number of 
their mortgages have the past five years formed a large proportion 
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of all mortgages made in Philadelphia. In 1863 they formed 6 per 
cent.; in 1870, 25 per cent.; and in 1873, 31 per cent. of all the 
mortgages recorded in those years. The increase in the proportion 
from 1863 has been gradual and steady, and apparently affected only 
by the business stagnation of 1874 and 1875. From the year 1863 
the comparison by years is as follows: 

No. of Bldg Assn. Mortgs. No. of all Mortgs. Proportion of B. A. M. 
1863 271 4104 .066 
1864 4°99 5121 -079 
1865 460 4682 .098 
1866 630 . 6401 .098 
1867 998 7344 -135 
1868 1565 9056 +172 
1869 2246 9788 .229 
1870 2605 10606 255 
1871 3133 12984 +233 
1872 3477 13490 +257 
1873 3757 11958 +314 
1874 3727 12380 -301 
1875 3836 13899 .276 

Forming so large a proportion of all mortgages in the past two 
years—two years of depression in trade and consequently severe ones 
for the laboring classes—the question will naturally be asked, What 
proportion of foreclosures upon all mortgages did the foreclosures 
on Building Association mortgages during the same period form? 

The answer of many will be that as the money loaned by Building 
Associations has been at high premiums, as the mortgages of associ- 
ations are generally second encumbrances, and the laboring classes 
who constitute the main body of the associations have suffered from 
want of employment, the proportion must undoubtedly be greater. 
Such an answer would be plausible, and with the reasons given per- 
haps convincing, were we without the means of answering the ques- 
tion correctly. 

It appears from the Real Estate Execution Docket of the Sheriff 
of Philadelphia that in 1874 the whole number of sales by him upon 
foreclosures of mortgages was 1141, while only 203 of that number, 
or 17.79 per cent. were upon Building Association Mortgages. In 
1875 the whole number of sales was 1284, while 230 of the number 
or 17.91 per cent. were upon Building Association Mortgages. Con- 
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sidering that during the same period Building Association Mort- 
gages formed respectively 30.10 per cent. and 27.60 per cent of all 
mortgages created, the result is greatly in favor of the Building Asso- 
ciation Mortgage. The same figures also show that the foreclosures 
on Building Association Mortgages formed but 6 per cent. of the 
number created in the same year, while upon other mortgages the 
proportion was ro per cent. 

I should like to state with precision the number of stockholders in 
Building Associations in Philadelphia at the present time, but it is 
impossible to give anything better than an estimate. Good authori- 
ties say that Building Associations will average 150 members each. 
The estimate is a fair one, and will make the whole number 67,500. 
You can safely assume them to be at least 60,000. This cannot 
possibly be out of the way, when you consider that the average number 
of mortgages held by each association is thirty-eight. You will re- 
member that the 450 active associations had 17,282 unsatisfied mort- 
gages on January 1, 1876. Of course, associations a year or so old 
will have less than thirty-eight, while those nearer their expiration 
will have more. Thirty-eight borrowers out of the 150 members, 
during the average period of the existence of the present active asso- 
ciations, that is five years, are not too few, according to the experi- 
ence of Building Association men. 

By the census of 1870, the persons in Philadelphia having occupa- 
tions were 217,685. Allowing for an increase in proportion with 
the increase of population, the members of Building Associations 
would form over one-fifth of all persons having occupations in Phila- 
delphia. 

It would be gratifying if exact figures in this instance could be 
obtained. But nothing better than an estimate can be furnished, 
and upon no other data than I have given. I have avoided estimates 
as much as possible, and have not given any except where the neces- 
sities of the subject have driven me to them. If they are found in- 


correct, the error is on the safe side, and not because they are too 
high. 


If the estimate of the average premium is too great, the more 
money must have been received by the borrowers, more paid into 
the associations, and more associations must now be in operation. 
If too low, then associations have been: more profitable, and fewer 
outstanding mortgages exist. If the estimate of membership is too 
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high, the proportion of borrowers has been greater. None of the 
estimates, however, can affect the different tables taken from records, 
and no estimate is made except to explain what the tables show. 

The great difference in the amounts on deposit in May, 1875, in 
the Saving Funds of Philadelphia and those of Boston or New York 
city, confirms the extent to which Building Associations in Phila- 
delphia have attracted the wages and savings of the working 
classes. ‘These amounts were:—in the Saving Funds of Philadel- 
phia, $14,776,289 ; Boston, $79,612,267; New York City, $282,- 
711,406. 

After years of experience, the working classes of Philadelphia 
have found, for their purposes, Building Associations a better 
means for saving. Saving Funds, beneficial as they are in many re- 
spects, allow an interest not over five per cent. on deposits, while 
Building Associations, in saving a rent of ten per cent., pay at least 
five per cent. more. besides furnishing a fixed home. No wonder 
then that Building Associations in Philadelphia have attracted the 
large amounts which would otherwise be in Saving Funds. 

Speculation or mismanagement has not shaken confidence in them. 
Not a single association is found on the long list of bankruptcies in 
the bankrupt court of this district. Clerks in the court offices whose 
experiences cover the past fifteen years, remember no writs of 
sequestration or execution against a Building Association. Mr. 
Fletcher, who was for twenty years in the old district court office, 
remembers but one, and that was a writ of sequestration issued about 
the year 1858. 

When it is considered that on January 1, 1876, the full value 
of all real estate in the built-up portions of Philadelphia was 
$511,129,194; that the full value of all geal estate, improved and 
unimproved, was $583,516,129; that since 1849 Building Asso- 
ciations have put directly over $50,000,000, and carried indirectly 
at least an additional $50,000,000 into dwelling houses, it must be 
concluded that Building Associations have materially aided in the 
growth of the city. 

How could it be otherwise, when over one-fifth of the persons 
having occupations in Philadelphia are members of Building Associ- 
ations; and certainly one-tenth, and most probably one-sixth, value 
of all the real estate assessed, at city rates, and over one-fifth of the 
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dwellings in that city—36,129 of 143,936—have been acquired by 
means of Building Associations. 

Since 1870, 31,479 dwellings have been built in Philadelphia, and 
during the same period 20,535 Building Association mortgages were 
created. While Philadelphia was building the 31,479 dwellings, 
New York built 3,112. To-day Philadelphia has 143,936 dwellings, 
New York 67,156. Since 1870 Philadelphia has built more dwell- 
ings than were contained in Boston, Cincinnati or Washington in 
1870. The census of 1870 shows Boston had then 29,623 dwell- 
ings, Cincinnati 24,550 and Washington 19,545. 

Is not Philadelphia indebted to Building Associations to some ex- 
tent for the separate homes afforded every family in its limits, for 
the prosperity and comfort of its working classes, and for the fact 
that it is to-day the healthiest city of its size in the world? Is not 
all this the best, the very best evidence of the practicability and 
advantages of Building Associations? 

Successful as they have been in Philadelphia, it by no means fol- 
lows that success will attend their introduction elsewhere. To ob- 
tain like results, the same conditions that here surround them must 
also be afforded. 

All over the city are thousands and thousands of small, comfort- 
able dwellings, with bath-rooms and kitchens, supplied with hot and 
cold water. They are occupied by their owners. A few hundred 
dollars and the aid of the Building Association have made them their 
own landlords. Such houses are worth from $1,500 to $2,500, and 
would rent for $12.50 to $25 a month. Moderate as the rent would 
be, the owner finds that after he has borrowed from the Association, 
the sum total of his taxes, dues, and interest does not exceed the 
rent he would otherwise pay, and that in a few years his payment 
to the Association will cease. > 

Go where you will, the occupant is not far from the shop or mill 
of his employer. The convenience of the house in this respect was 
the main reason for its selection. The expense and delay of dis- 
tance, to say nothing of inconvenience, tend to bring the laborer 
and his place of employment near together. 

Four car fares daily, or $8.00a month, will overcome any advan- 
tages street railways can offer in reducing distance in Philadelphia. 
The working-classes there, as everywhere else, live as near as they con- 
veniently can to their place of employment; and yet they are not 
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crowded together, but are spread in every direction over the whole 
city. The compact portion of the city, not including Frankford, 
Germantown, Manayunk and Falls Village, covers an area of not less 
than fifteen square miles. Her paved streets are 650 miles in length. 
The water-pipes laid in them are 628 miles, and gas mains 612 miles 
in length. And this great area of buildings is still spreading out 
over the suburbs at the rate of 5,000 or 6,000 new buildings annu- 
ally, or about one square mile every two years. Occupants seem 
ready for the dwellings as soon as finished. 

Natural advantages and business interests have combined to pro- 
duce this result. Commerce and manufactures have here selected 
the localities best suited to their needs, and have not been driven 
into narrow or particular quarters. Sites convenient to railroads 
and water, and to the business center of the city, fitted for the most 
extensive operations, are found in every direction. 

Including both sides of the Schuylkill, and omitting League Is- 
land, the wharfage line from Chestnut Street Bridge, on the Schuyl- 
kill, to the Reading Railroad wharves on the Delaware, is twenty 
miles in length. Its capacity for shipping is unlimited. Every in- 
terest along it is reached by railroad, except that part on the Dela- 
ware front between Dock and Willow streets, of less than a mile ; 
and the most distant point upon it is but four miles from the new 
public buildings. ‘The marble wharves are near Chestnut Strect 
Bridge. The oil wharves are at Gibson’s Point and Point Breeze, . 
on the Schuylkill, and at Greenwich Point on the Delaware. ‘The 
grain-elevators are at Girard Point and at Washington Avenue on the 
Delaware. The lumber yards, engine works, and ship yards are 
near each other in old Kensington, on the Delaware. The coal 
wharves are at Greenwich Point, Windmill Island and at the Read- 
ing Railroad wharves, all on the Delaware. Separate as are these 
different interests from each other, they possess unequalled facilities 
for commerce, while the short distance from the heart of the city 
causes no inconvenience. The tendency of the employee to be 
near his place of employment keeps the working classes engaged by 
them spread out, instead of crowded together, as is generally the 
case in other commercial cities. 

Manufacturers have had as much freedom in the choice of their 
localities. Every ward possesses some large and important manu- 
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facturing interest. Cotton and woolen mills, carpet weavers, ma- 
chine shops and foundries are in all directions. Railroads with 
their branches, forming a net-work over the city, reach all sides and 
leave untouched but a small area between the different freight de- 
pots in the center of the city. Facilities for transportation are af- 
forded the manufacturer wherever he may choose to locate. He 
selects his site here, more for the space obtained, and its cost, than 
for its locality. If he goes to a built-up portion, he will obtain in 
the neighborhood all the labor he may need. If to the suburbs, 
labor immediately comes about him, either to dwellings put up by 
himself or by some enterprising builder. 

The main interests of Philadelphia—commerce and manufactures 
—require no concentration, either from restriction to particular 
localities or the necessity of business intercourse. In other cities, 
one or the other, or both of these circumstances, have crowded all 
interests together. Where some particular neighborhood alone is 
suitable for the purpose, or where dealings are more immediately 
together, this cannot be avoided. In such cases, concentration is a 
necessity. In Philadelphia, for these interests, it would not even 
be a convenience. On the other hand, it would be detrimental, in 
increasing the value of localities, both to the employer and employee. 
Be this as it may, neither have crowded together, and land for busi- 
ness and dwelling purposes, from its ample supply, has been kept at 
moderate figures. 

Land about the city has never been high. The extensive outline 
of the built-up portions of the city brings much land into the mar- 
ket ready for improvement. The opening of streets and approach 
of buildings, although increasing the value of unimproved land, 
add greatly to its burdens. There are always more sellers than 
buyers; and if the buyer buys to improve, he can always obtain land 
on favorable terms. If bought on ground rent, or upon mortgage, 
the purchase may require no cash, and the seller may even agree to 
advance part of the money requisite for the operation. Ip this way, 
and perhaps, too, from the effects of the Mechanics’ Lien Law, 
builders of little means erect hundreds of houses at a time, and much 
more cheaply in that way than by building single houses. 

Lumber for building purposes is as cheap in Philadelphia as in 
any of the large cities. Brick clay of superior quality is found every- 
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where about the city, furnishing more brick than is required for local 
purposes. 

The house is built under these favorable circumstances, and when 
finished can usually be sold subject to the original ground rent or 
mortgage. At this point the Building Association steps in and aids 
in the purchase. The combination of these different elements has 
made the price of land and expense of building lower in Philadel- 
phia than in other cities, and the moderate cost of a dwelling has 
made it the successful field for the Building Association. 

The average value of a building in Philadelphia is $3,700, in New 
York, $10,500, and in Boston, $12,120. The total assessment of 
all the real estate in Philadelphia is $583,516,129, and this is the 
actual full value. Her dwellings number 143,936; stores, facto- 
ries and other buildings, 11,658; making the total of buildings, 
155,594. Boston, with her 46,111 buildings, has her whole real 
estate valued at $558,769,500. New York has 84,127 buildings, 
and her real estate is assessed at $883,643,545. 

We cannot doubt that this low average in Philadelphia has been 
brgught about from causes other than the operations of Building 
Associations, when we find that the average of each building in 
Philadelphia would not exceed $4,900, were we to deduct from the 
number of all buildings one building for each Building Association 
mortgage, and make no change in the value of real estate. That is 
to say, from the 155,594 buildings deduct 36,129, one for each 
this Building Association mortgage, which will leave 119,465; with 
divide the value of all real estate, and the result will be $4,884— 
showing conclusively, materially as Building Associations have aided 
in the increase of the city, the low price of real estate or buildings is 
not entirely due to them. Thus it is that in Philadelphia, a work- 
ing man out of his wages is enabled to purchase a home, and perhaps 
save a little besides. When he buys he has no load to carry; the 
effort is within his means. 

Had the situation of the city or business interests driven the people 
into the crowded districts—had the price of land or the cost of 
building been high—what has been done, could never have been 
accomplished. The workingman would have been as he is elsewhere. 
Building Associations would not, they could not have existed. 
No special protection has been given them, no special effort has been 
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made to push them; but unaided, separate and scattered, suited 
only to the time, place and circumstances, have they flourished. 
And that, too, without the aid of the capitalist, and solely because 
the working classes could here obtain comfortable and convenient 
dwellings at moderate prices. Had prices been beyond their means, 
beyond what could be spared from their wages, Building Associa- 
tions would have been useless. 

Wherever conditions similar to these which have given Building 
Associations their’strength and vitality in Philadelphia, are in some 
degree presented, there then to a like extent Building Associations 
can be introduced and be successful. Wherever such conditions are 
wanting, there Building Associations will be useless; andany attempt 
to force their growth must end in disastrous failure. 

JoserH I. Doran. 








ANATOMY AND MODERN ART. 


URING the period represented by classic art, anatomy ex- 

isted as a force in the art idea. At no other time in the 
history of intellect has the conception of the beautiful been so purely 
the outgrowth of its existence in nature. Beauty in its ultimate 
form, embodying both the promise and reality, found a response in 
this young civilization, and was reproduced in the creative effort. 
The conception and aim of art was based upon the purest realism. 
Nature furnished the weft, the ideal giving form and color to the 
warp of the completed art fabric. Nature was deified, out of 
which grew the polytheism of Greek life. In every conception 
of the super-human was this aesthetic faith in Nature realized ; 
and out of the depths of the sea, and earth, and air, trooped 
gods and demigods, demons and nymphs, embodied in the Greek’s 
realization of the pure and beautiful—the human form. Not 
alone in form was the Greek type represented in the god-life. 
All that existed as a reality in human love, hate and ambition, was 
reflected in the classic conception of the deity. ‘The bodily and 
spiritual attributes of humanity served as the measure of the super- 
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human. In the perfection by which this realization was attained do 
we find an expression of the civilization of that age. Mythologi- 
cal representation approached perfection in the human type in the 
same ratio by which civilization became perfect. We need but 
look at the forms that the polytheism of Egypt and India assumed, 
in order to know how intensely the Greek type existed, and how 
purely it was drawn from the realities around them. At no time 
in these older semi-civilizations did mythological art content itself 
with the simply human in form and emotion. ‘This was less the 
fault of means than of the impossibility of conceiving the divinity 
of their faith embodied in the image of man. Yet this embodi- 
ment is the beginning and limit of art. Their civilization was only 
perfect enough to reach the idea of grandeur and power by the 
colossal. What was therefore perfection in the severe realism of 
the Greek, became the grotesque in the half-formed art ideal of 
Egypt or India. 

It is difficult for us to conceive of the process by which the 
Greek type in the human form assumed such a potential existence 
in their art. The apotheosis of the human body, which seems such 
a spontaneous outcome of the ordinary emotions and circumstances 
of their life, is impossible for us. Our civilization is either less 
tangible, because less rooted in Nature; or is more perfect, and 
therefore less dependent upon its symbols, so that what was necessary 
for the Greek is repugnant to us. Through the centuries which 
have followed the acme of Greek culture, the impulses and pro- 
cesses of art have survived, but are translated by other emotions. 
In no other way is the difference between the two ages so clearly 
shown as in the change in the art motives. The inspirations which 
caused Phidias, Polycleitus, Apelles and others, whom we know so 
dimly, to elaborate their ideals, have ceased for us. Polytheism, 
and heroes half deified, and the Hetaerze now exist in the form of a 
monotheism unattainable in art, with a respect for achievement 
that never passes the limits of admiration, and a feeling for female 
beauty that never approaches artistic enthusiasm. Aesthetic emo- 
tions and the power to give them expression have their phases of 
genesis which keep pace with all the factors of civilization. 

If we are to understand the manner in which the human form 
became the Greek type in art, we must search among the people 
who stood in relation to this ideal as cause and effect. But, there 
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were conditions in their lives which we can never understand; not 
the broad features which we know of and can contrast with our 
own civilization, but half-tints, too subtile to outlive the ages which 
have passed, and which contributed so largely to the general effect. 
By knowing the relations of anatomy to this older art, and then 
tracing the change in the art motive between then and now, we can 
gain a correct knowledge of the bearing of anatomy upon modern 
art. 

One of the most striking contrasts between classic and modern 
culture is shown in the lessened value assigned by us to physical 
training. ‘The development of the body in the direction of beauty 
and fitness, is tolerated rather than encouraged by our higher 
institutions of learning. With the Greeks, athletics was a part of 
aesthetics. In the arena of physical contests was concentrated the 
enthusiasm of the nation. Boxing, wrestling and running offered 
to the victor national honors. Contrast with this the status of box- 
ing among the moderns. ‘There is now no place for it in legitimate 
physical culture. By the intense feeling of so-called respectability 
which dwarfs and hampers many of the efforts of art, and suppresses 
many of the purest aesthetic emotions, it is degraded to the level of 
the dog-fight, and is termed degrading. ‘The few among us who 
have cultivated the art, are hunted down like thieves by the police. 
The gentleman who would openly encourage it and attend its ex- 
hibitions would soon loose social caste, and be commonly spoken 
of as a patron of vice and immorality. Yet there is no exercise 
which so thoroughly trains the eyes and hands, or so completely 
brings into play all those parts upon which depends physical 
beauty, as the art of boxing. Human nature in many of its char- 
acteristics lies too deeply to be wholly obliterated by prejudice or 
the artificial restraints of society. This is strikingly illustrated by 
the thrill of excitement which runs through all grades of people on 
the occasion of some contest between great champions of this 
classic art. The cultivated and uncultivated alike feel an interest 
in contests of this kind which is impossible for them to suppress. 
This exercise did not prove degrading in ancient Greece ; and it 
has become so in modern times by that portion of society which 
creates public opinion having confined its cultivation to the 
abandoned and vicious. We must, however, have regard for the 
fact that the time has passed when this exercise can become an 
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element in art culture. Change in the art motive, caused by the 
needs and emotions of modern life, has idealized other types. 
Our civilization has created other aims for ambitions; crowns may 
no longer be won upon Olympic fields. The pulses of the national 
life throb to other than aesthetic emotions which originate from the 
sight of human beauty and vigor. The exercise of these manly 
sports, which gave such a coloring to the Greek character, was the 
source from which they drew their ideal. They were educated as a 
people to regard such physical qualities as those which allied them 
more nearly to the gods. While to their gods they ascribed their 
own vices and emotions, the humblest Greek might not aspire in 
vain to equal the object of his worship in purity of thought and 
heroism of conduct. The qualities which were truly god-like and 
untainted by earthly passions were those of physical power and 
beauty. They symbolized in their mythology those attributes 
which existed in their art ideal. They deified the human form 
and developed and nurtured its capacities for power and beauty, 
until at no other period in the history of the race, have the 
grandeur and might and beauty of man attained such a state of 
perfection. There is no doubt but the high state of culture to 
which physical training was brought served to develop a race of 
men of whom we can form but an imperfect idea. At long inter- 
vals we see among us men sufficiently developed to demonstrate 
what is possible in muscular growth. But the modern athlete is a 
half-trained man, while his Greek prototype was a wholly developed 
one. In order that the classic athlete might earn the highest 
honors in the Olympic games—the 7evrafsov_the was obliged to 
become the victor in leaping, running, throwing the quoit and 
javelin, and in wrestling. Afterward boxing and wrestling were 
included in a class together, the victor winning in both exercises 
against allcomers. It is impossible to conceive of a severer test for 
human endurance, or of one requiring more perfect training and 
natural qualities in the combatants. When we consider that the 
victors in these magnificent contests were naked, it is not surprising 
that human beauty of form existed as the basis of the Greek ideal 
in art. Here also was matter to inspire an enthusiasm, which under 
their mythology could reach nothing short of deifying the qualities 
of the object, and realizing by means of the subtile and masterly 
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idealization of the artists a majesty, sublimity and repose which 
art in marble has never since assumed. By means of these nude 
contests, every aesthetic Greek became an art critic. He was 
educated in anatomy in the same school as the artists. The forms 
and proportions of the victors in the games were accurately 
measured and recorded, and existed as standards to guide the judg- 
ment of the public, as well as for the execution of the artist. We 
have an anecdote left to us which well illustrates the rigid material- 
ism of the Greeks, and the correct notions they had formed of 
anatomy as the vehicle of the ideal. Socrates visiting the statuary 
Clito—for the literary man loved to lounge in studios in those days 
as well as in these—said to him: ‘‘ We all know, Clito, that you 
execute a variety of figures; some in the attitude of the race, and 
others in the several exercises of wrestling, of boxing, and of the 
pancratium; but with regard to the quality which particularly 
captivates the soul of the spectator—I mean their correct resem- 
blance to the life—how is this property wrought into your produc- 
tions ?’’ The artist hesitated for a reply, and Socrates, catching the 
clue from Clito’s hesitation, quickly answered his own question. 
‘<Ts it not in endeavoring to imitate the configuration of the bodies 
of those who are actually engaged in these exertions of skill and 
activity that you succeed?’ ‘* Without doubt,’’ answered the 
artist. It is evident that the philosopher had visited Clito with a 
theory of art idealization of his own, roused possibly by a criticism 
of some work of art which had led to a hot debate with his friends ; 
for Socrates resumed in an argumentative way, ‘‘ Well. then, you 
study under the various gestures and attitudes of the living body, 
what parts are drawn up out of their natural situation, or carried in 
a contrary direction below it; some which undergo compression, 
others an unnatural elevation ; some which are thrown into a state 
of extension, others which become relaxed; all this you imitate, 
and hence you produce -that fidelity, that accuracy which we ad- 
mire.’’ The proposition received the assent of Clito. ‘* And the 
expression of the passions again, how great a pleasure does this pro- 
duce to the spectator.” Again the artist acquiesced. | ‘‘ Then, 
those,’’ pursued Socrates, ‘‘who are in the actual conflict of the 
battle, are they not to be represented as bearing menaces in their 
eyes, while satisfaction and joy should sit upon the countenances 
of the victorious ?”’ ‘‘ Very true.” Then the philosopher defined 
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his dogma of art. ‘‘It is then equally the business of the statuary,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to transfuse into his productions the workings and emo- 
tions of the mind.” 

But we must in our age translate anatomical beauty into other 
expressions than those of antique types. The Olympic arena, with 
its statuesque and godlike mortals, nude before the eyes of an al- 
most adoring multitude, may never exist again as a school for the 
aesthetics. ‘The source of the beautiful in this primal human type, 
must ever exist as a dream to the modern artist. He may study it, 
as it is preserved to us in the relics of classic art; but the enthusi- 
asm which comes from contact with its living object, and the feeling 
of pride and patriotism in the motive which calls it into existence, 
can never exist. Human anatomy for the purpose of the ariist is 
as much a hidden thing as when its study was under the ban of the 
inquisition. It is not dead anatomy, but living, which the artist 
needs for hiswork. From such a source was it that the classic artist 
drew knowledge and enthusiasm. ‘The Grecians burned their dead 
and the art of practical anatomy was not practiced among them. 
But from these living models they had the means of learning the na- 
ture and proportions of bone, muscle, and tendon. This was all 
the anatomy that was necessary ; the rest was idealization. But they 
could get much nearer the truth than it is possible for us without the 
use of the cadaver. They studied the development of the muscle in 
the young athlete, but when he had become old, this man of thews 
and sinews was just as valuable to the artist. The aged, time-hon- 
ored wrestler, under his shrunken skin showed with all the clearness 
and with nearly the detail of a dissected subject, the development of 
every joint, the origin and insertion of every muscle and cord and 
tendon. ‘Thus it was that the anatomy of the antique statuary was 
living, not dead. As the artist was studying his art, never for a mo- 
ment was the knowledge of motion and use separate from his subject. 
For all the purposes of anatomy, as the Greeks studied it, the academy 
model is but so much lifeless clay. Our civilization is one of ap- 
parel. Our activities and pursuits and even our emotions are typified 
in our garments. Sir Charles Bell used to introduce a naked athlete 
to hisclass, and say to them: ‘In the exercise of your profession you 
have to judge of the development of the limbs, and the joints, dis- 
figured by dislocation, fractures, or tumors; but not one of you, 
perhaps, has ever looked on the natural body itself.” I have no 
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doubt that many an artist has plied his brush or wrought with his 
chisel, and not without credit and fortune, who has never looked 
upon the perfect, nude, living figure. I remember seeing a portrait 
by a distinguished artist, in which the wrist was so out of drawing 
that it resembled that of a person suffering from fracture of the 
wrist. 

Now anatomy, as we study it, even as it is demanded by modern 
art of this period cannot be reduced to exact standards as it was in 
the famous figure by Polycleitus called the Doryphoros, or Spear- 
bearer, and to which the name of the Canon was given. None but 
carefully and patiently-collected anatomical measurements would 
warrant such a generalization as a canon in art; or would be toler- 
ated by such a critical people as the Greeks. 

One other factor existed in Grecian civilization, which accounts 
for their wonderfully accurate anatomy, and which contrastsstrongly 
with the existing conditions of modern times. This was the pecu- 
liar relations of women to society—the surface society which gave 
color to their daily life. Then, as now, women wielded an impor- 
tant influence, but the Aefaere, not the wives, were those who 
formed the governing female class. In this relation we must regard 
Aspasia as an art type. Legislators, moralists, poets and artists, 
sought and enjoyed the society of these women, free from the suspi- 
cion of wrong. They constituted a grade in life consecrated to 
beauty. As manly perfection and strength were deified, so also was 
womanly beauty. Phryne reproduced in a statute of gold stood in 
. the temple of Apollo. The flower-girl Glycera inspired her lover 
in art. Lais concentrated in herself the love and art inspiration of 
Apelles. The acute aesthetic ardor which existed raised her to honor 
and shielded her from public scorn. The woman of virtue might 
aspire to be the wife, but none other than the beautiful could be raised 
to the rank of the hefaere. But whata picture is given us of Greek 
society, when we consider that these women alone formed the cul- 
tivated class—when such were their culture and intellectual charms, 
that the best and wisest men'‘sat at their feet as disciples. Pericles 
took lessons in government from Aspasia, while Socrates found wis- 
dom in Diotima. Every one of these matchless women sat to some 
inspired artist as a model. Her unsurpassed proportions, her grace, 
were translated into enduring lines of beauty, in marble, or upon 
canvass. These free women of Athens existed as the ideal and the 
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real in art. While this worship of the beautiful was lifted above 
grossness by the refinements of intellectual culture, those more sub- 
tile harmonies of heart and mind, which, while unseen upon the sur- 
face of society, inspired innocence and purity in the art motive, ex- 
isted with a force which the best era of modern history cannot 
more than equal. Instances of the purest and noblest conjugal love, 
of the most heroic devotion to marriage ties, are furnished by 
the history of this people. This phase of their character inspires 
one of the most beautiful and eloquent of the passages of Lecky, 
and as it evidently finds a place in the art of the period, and helps 
make up the sum of their marvelous idealizations, I shall quote, 
‘‘The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Andromache, the 
unwearied fidelity of Penelope, waiting through the long revolv- 
ing years the return of her storm-tossed husband who looked for- 
ward to her as the crown of all his labors; the heroic love of 
Alcestis, voluntarily dying that her husband might live ; the filial 
piety of Antigone; the majestic death of Polyxena; the more 
subdued and saintly resignation of Iphigenia, excusing with the last 
breath the father who had condemned her; the joyous, modest and 
loving Nansicaa, whose figure shines like a perfect idyl among the 
tragedies of the Odyssey—all these are pictures of the perennial 
beauty which Rome and Christiandom, chivalry and modern civili- 
zation, have neither eclipsed nor transcended. Virgin modesty and 
conjugal fidelity, the graces as well as the virtues of the most perfect 
womanhood, have never been more exquisitely portrayed.” 

Let this scanty picture of the social conditions in which the art 
of this young civilization had its being, serve as the back-ground of 
the sketch of the anatomical needs of modern art. The contrasts 
between the two periods are vivid. Yet in some of their aspects they 
are more apparent than real. The past period represents fully the 
emotions, faith and needs of the people, and is therefore true art. 
If the formative arts of these days rouse emotions and aspirations 
not unmarked in the great heart of the people, spring as it were nat- 
urally out of the aesthetic consciousness of the nations, then it is true 
art, and as such is worthy to be called the art of the period. Under 
this definition modern art may, or may not be based upon anatomical 
truths, yet it may be able to express faithfully the conditions from 
which it springs. These conditions are relative, not absolute. Jap- 
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anese art represents without doubt the needs and emotional life ot 
that people. Comparing it with art among us, we call it rudiment- 
ary; but it would be difficult to say in what sense it is rudimentary. 
It is simply carrying the ideal school in art to the extreme. The 
essence of Japanese art is in ideas, and not things. It meets the 
aesthetic emotions of the people by symbols, not by absolute real- 
ism. In this sense it is perfect in its simplicity. This is the genius 
of the people. Their alphabet represents ideas, and not sounds. 
Their literature is one of ideas interpreted by symbols. It conforms 
strictly to the organic law of true art, since its truth is not in the 
object, but in the ideas which it represents. Their art idea is distinct 
from the laws of perspective, or the effects of light and shade. All 
this is consistent with perfection in detail. In fact, what with us 
finds expression in the laws of perspective and of shade, is with 
them satisfied by truth of detail. We in our so-called higher art 
cannot rival them in method, or in the perfection of color or detail. 
The most perfect realism finds a place in the art of this people. If 
they paint a flower or a bird, it is with a painstaking fidelity to 
nature in proportion and color, which the highest art with us cannot 
more than equal; and yet, this absolute truth is not a characteristic 
of their art. This reveals to us how different may be the art purpose, 
yet how true the art. 

The relations of anatomy here are but faintlyseen; or if anatomy 
is at all copied, it is without reference to use or fitness. It will not 
do to say that this is a fault of execution or of method, because in 
these they equal the best of European modern art. ‘There are other 
people who fall in line under this definition, and whose character- 
istic art expressions just as truly and fully represent them. It may be 
objected that I have fixed upon a low standard for the art idea; 
but I believe this standard affords a test for its very highest expres- 
sion. It tests art in its ultimate utility and beauty, in its capacity to 
educate, and not least, in finding a response in the aggregate con- 
sciousness and enjoyment of the people. An artist whose ideal or 
motive, and whose means or treatment, however perfect in them- 
selves, are not in accord with the age in which he lives; who among 
the people can find no heart responding in sympathy with his work 
or is suggestive. of nothing high or pleasurable, has lived in vain so 
far as the higher purposes of art are concerned. He may have 
worked in advance of his period, or have revived long-passed 
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motives and methods; in either case it would have become true in 
the future, or by retrogradation true of the past. An artist has his 
very existence in the ideas and emotions which define a people. He 
stands between the idioms of the people, and translates them into the 
inarticulate and universal language of art for all the world. He is 
first a good citizen, and then, if he may be, a good artist. In his 
works are mirrored the manners, the customs, the ideas, the individ- 
ualities of his race and age. He may be so divine a master that he 
represents an epoch in the history of his race, yet all these are 
reflected in his life and work. It is in catching this national indi- 
viduality in its broad and ineffaceable lines, or in its subtile or tran- 
sient passages, and fixing it in objects which exist nearest to its 
kindred emotions, that satisfies alike the aspirations of the artist and 
the art love of the people. Accepting this as true, we must see at 
once how limited is the application of human anatomy, as it was once 
known and followed, to modern art. So utterly changed is society 
that there is no longer a chance of knowing anatomy as it once 
was known. But fortunately it is no longer demanded. Criticism 
rarely turns intelligently upon anatomy, because the subjects seldom 
allow anatomy a prominent place. This is essentially an age of 
drapery and accessories. Art has surrendered its freedom to the 
national modesty, but in doing so it has not lost its power to respond 
to the underlying art emotion of the people, or of assisting the pop- 
ular heart to uplift toward the true and beautiful. That mesi beau- 
tiful thing in nature—the perfect human form—has been cast down 
from its lofty place as the one type in art, and has been merged into 
a broader ideal. While we have gained in ‘one direction, we have 
lost in another. Beauty may have found a more copious language 
in a broader naturalism; but the scope of the human body to 
express in its development and movement all the aesthetic feeling 
and veneration of a people has become limited. This limit of the 
classic period has however touched the consciousness of modern art. 
Modern sculpture has produced some beautiful examples of the nude 
or partly nude female form. These works have idealized the purest 
and most exquisite emotions. In this, moderp art has prolonged 
the dream of the past, and created, as it were, from its memory, a 
tangible type fully at one with modern emotions. Here the classic 
limit is reached. Sculpture has no modern examples of the male 
figure which accord either in substance or idea with the classic 
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period. The less emotional but more spiritual idea, which found 
expression in the grandeur and heroism of the Greek type of the 
male form, has given place to other ideas springing from modern 
life. May it not also have yielded to modern ignorance of its living 
prototype? In this age, to fully equal the antique in the anatomy 
of the nude male figure would be condemned as a gross exaggera- 
tion. Such an example would exist as a monstrosity, because no 
possible modern experience could find its confirmation in nature. 
Yet so delicately is it made to portray the ideal, so transparent is its 
atmosphere of truth, that the contemplation of such specimens of 
past art, even in broken fragments, affords us the keenest delight. 
Exhibitions of paintings may safely be regarded as an index of 
what the present art public appreciate and require. ‘True artists 
have ever been sensitive to the throbs of public feeling, and respon- 
sive to them. While the prevailing aesthetic needs of the people are 
not the forces which alone define the work of the artist, yet the 
artist is himself the result of those factors which produce these wants. 
Now, while public exhibitions show us the specialties of each painter, 
they also, taken as a whole, reveal the demands of the art lovers. 
The subjects we find here are endless. They must be classified in 
order to be enumerated. Home domestic life and genre are power- 
ful art motives, and nearly define a school in modern art. The 
Anglo-Saxon ear is always open to the word ‘‘home.’’ The artist 
cannot devote himself to any work more elevating or refining, than 
to place upon canvass the objects which identify themselves with the 
emotions of home-life; nor can a theme be found which demands a 
brighter genius, or greater technical perfection in its treatment. 
The intensely emotional activities of modern life afford another large 
class of subjects, and one that awakens a sympathetic response from 
the popular heart. The labors, the loves, the hates, the ambitions, 
the rivalries, joy, sorrow, success and failure, all exist powerfully as 
art impulses. The classical subject and the historic piece of heroic 
size have yielded the place they have so long retained in high art, to 
these modern character-pieces warm with the life around them, and 
colored by the hues and light and shadows of living emotions. The 
historical theme seems also to have borrowed much from the realities 
of modern life. It depends less upon imposing efforts and accessor- 
ies, and endeavors to realize the moral atmosphere of which the 
event forms the historical center, and demands imagination, culture 
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and thought from the spectator. It differs as widely from its more 
ancient prototype as modern historical writing does from the chron- 
icle or state paper. Art in literature obeys the same laws which 
govern her sister art in painting. One will illustrate the other. The 
modern novel, when it ceases to be gross and material and becomes 
simply realistic, expresses true art. The machinery of plot and mys- 
tery and the unreal, has given place to a painstaking fidelity to life, 
as we have experienced it, for the purpose of reaching an ideal end. 
This end is to depict the inner and higher life of men and women. 
It now aims to so group action and event as to define a type of 
character ; not minutely drawn descriptive passages which cheat the 
imagination, but gradually to unfold, in the action and in dialogue, 
a type of human motive and character, and to suggest to the imagi- 
nation the psychic ideal of the artist. It isin this way that in ‘‘ Fated 
to be Free’ by Jean Ingelow, we gain an ideal of a delicious child- 
life. ‘Throughout the book there are no simply descriptive words 
of children or their ways. That would have destroyed the picture. 
The coloring, the light and shade of the childhood so artistically 
painted are suggested, not described, by action and the childish 
prattle of the little actors. What is this but perfect realism, both in 
matter and spirit? It is character study as we find it in daily life. 
We find no elaborate descriptions of character of those we meet, 
ready for our perusal; but imagination and inquiry are urged on by 
word and action, and by the absolute realities around us. 

These are the agents by which modern art is working its way toa 
high place, and not with many erring steps; this is modern Pre- 
Raphaelitism, not wholly recognized, but slowly working its way to 
the surface in literature as well as in art. Profound ideas which 
exist below the surface of realities, light fancies and tender emotions, 
must find recognition and expression by artistic incarnation. Like 
the old Greek art, finding the divine in the material, yet employing 
it asasymbol of the super-sensualism which pervades our modern art 
impulse ; holding fast in loyal allegiance to the beautiful, yet with 
a broad catholicism believing in more than one type of its material 
form. Iam speaking of what modern art seems to be striving for, 
rather than what, as a whole, it represents. But this is the direction 
of its drift. It seems with a clairvoyant sense to look beyond the 
surface of a beautiful object, and sees there the highest form of emo- 
tional life; seeking so to copy nature, that what appears to the senses 
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may be construed into art language which inspires the soul; seeking 
also to paint ideas as well as forms—draping the object with a ten- 
der atmosphere of emotions and spirituality. 

The human figure is the point around which this emotional life 
revolves ; but the era in art in which it existed as the nucleus with 
an atmosphere of superstition has passed, never to be revived in true 
art, unless our civilization were to give way to other forms more in 
harmony with the past. Anatomy has existed simply as an inter- 
preter of beauty, yet with so potent an influence that the ideal 
struggled in vain for expression if linked with faulty anatomy. Such 
a work of art as the statue of Lysippus, or the Athlete of the Vati- 
can, the action of which consists in wiping the sweat from the arm, 
is impossible with us. Such, however, is the perfection of its ana- 
tomy, the truth of its attitude and expression, that it is replete with 
the art inspirations of its age. The force which produced it, aside 
from its motive and action, exists for us, yet associated with its idea, 
faintly like a reverberation through the misty centuries. 

The question, Does modern art depend less upon anatomy as a 
vehicle for truth and idealism, than its ancient archetype? must I 
think be answered in the negative. Anatomy in modern art demon- 
strates its truth less to the eye and more to the imagination. Truth 
exists as purely and as potentially in spirit as in substance. What 
then is the relation of anatomy to our latter-day art? This relation- 
ship exists in action. Not the action of the athlete, or of beauty 
simply, but rather that which conveys the idea of life and emotion 
as we know it to exist among us. Emotion finds its reflex existence 
in action, and is caught and incarcerated and translated from its intan- 
gible being into the language of formand motion. Artis to-day based 
as solidly as ever upon anatomy, but with a broader ideal, and with 
motives greatly multiplied and brought nearer the modern daily life 
of the people. Its relations are more complex. I do not think it 
going too far to say that art requires a more technical knowledge of 
anatomy than ever before. It demands such a practical familiarity 
with it that the artist is able to render correctly its function, which 
ismotion. Attitude, gesture and expression cannot be studied, much 
less applied to the purposes of art, without going beneath the sur- 
face and learning its mechanism. As the themes of modern art are 
taken from life, so also must artistic anatomy be studied. The acad- 
emy figure and the antique give but an idea of surface anatomy. It 
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gives an idea of results, but without means, and even the first imper- 
fectly. The photograph bears the same relation to anatomy, and it 
would be just as reasonable to require the student to study anatomy 
from it as from the antique or model. The photograph expresses 
absolute truth; but it is a result, without giving any knowledge of 
the agents by which it is attained. The scalpel must be the com- 
panion of the pencil. Ido not wish to supersede these time-hon- 
ored means of instruction, but they are rather to be used to refresh 
the memory than as a sole source of information. As we cannot, as 
a daily occurrence, see perfect nude specimens of the human form 
in motion, or study the origin and insertion of muscles and the details 
of joints in the decrepit old athlete, we must be satisfied to do what 
our art requires of us—we must gain such knowledge of structure 
and function that they may become the alphabet, as it were, of the 
artist’s inspiring idea. Modern art requires that this knowledge be 
ever ready at the artist’s command, so that he may work confidently 
at his ideal, unhampered by doubts of the means by which he is to 
give it form. 

It is easier to give perfect anatomy in the nude or partly nude fig- 
ure, than it is to convey the idea of perfection in anatomical details 
in a figure draped in modern costume or in the hybrid drapery made 
up of modern dress and the ample folds of the Roman foga which 
is so often seen in modern portrait statues. In the nude figure one 
sees not only the result; but the means by which that result is 
attained ; while in the other one can see but the result arrived at by 
means unseen, and if no error exists, must believe in as existing. 
The modern sculptor and painter must interpret anatomy by its 
function, that of motion. He must convey to the beholder an idea 
of truth, not by a muscle in a state of contraction, but the motion 
that results from the contraction. For this he has no guide but a 
perfect knowledge of anatomy and its function. The artist in the 
modeling of an undraped limb, has a guide constantly before him 
in the very muscle to which he is giving expression, while if he 
were working upon a limb concealed by drapery he would have no 
guide other than his more or less accurate knowledge of muscular 
function. 

Art abates none of its demands for truth in anatomy since modern 
art themes conceal it under the accessories of drapery. It may be 
more difficult to reach technical perfection, but it is rigidly exacted. 
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This accuracy must be expressed by truth in function, unaided by 
anatomical details self-evident to the eye. Perfect faith, the result 
of perfect knowledge in things unseen, must be the medium by which 
harmony of subject and anatomy may be made to blend in this lat- 
ter-day art. In order to reach this faith in the material realities, 
anatomy must be studied from life. It must be studied as the Greek 
studied it, in the field of human activity, not for the purpose of 
crystallizing every detail of form as one of the crowning glories of 
the pencil, but that these details may be concealed by the necessities 
of the themes which lie so near and warm to the popular heart. 
The art student or the artist, therefore, cannot be satisfied by a study 
of the academy model. Pose it as you may, you can learn from it 
form only, not motion or life. The scalpel may go deeper, but only 
for the purpose of revealing form in its details unimbued by its ulti- 
mate aims—life and motion. These are necessary; they are, as it 
were, the alphabet to the glowing vital activities of the perfect art 
language. Among the people only, from whom are drawn the 
impulses of modern art, can such anatomy as the modern artist 
needs be studied—the anatomy of function, not of form and detail 
only. Error can find here no place. Form and detail must be 
perfect that are capable of giving to the beholder a vivid faith in the 
truthfulness of life and motion. E_y Van DE WarKER. 


SOCIABILITY AS PROMOTED BY THE ACQUIREMENT 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. ! 


ENTLEMEN: I propose to speak of the sociability of man; 

that is, of that internal power which continually urges him to 

seek those of his kind, and to live with them in a state of society, so 

as to profit by their labors, and render them in turn the benefit of 
his own. 

I am going to treat of this sociability under one head in particu- 

lar, which I hope may not seem to you unworthy of your attention. 





1An address delivered at the opening of the course of lectures on Political 
Economy in the College of France, December 7, 1875. 
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The powers of man brought into action in the accumulation of 
wealth, as well as those employed in other pursuits, are of great 
number and variety. Some belong to the physical order; these re- 
side in the material organs. They were the first that the primitive 
man made use of; and so long as they were his only or at least his 
principal resource, the progress of civilization was slow and uncer- 
tain; liable, indeed, at any moment to suffer a complete defeat. 

Our faculties of the intellectual and moral order compose another 
category of human powers. They are the essential springs of all our 
actions. Of these the two most important, upon which all the 
others depend, are reason and sociability. Aristotle, one of the 
greatest geniuses that ever lived, and one of the most brilliant lights 
of civilization, was the first to define man by applying to him these 
two attributes. ‘ Man,” said he, ‘‘is a being reasonable and soci- 
able.” 

Now reason displays itself in many ways, but principally through 
the intelligence, individuality and liberty. These three are the 
three faces of the indivisible diamond, human reason. 

Man is, of all animals, the most personal (so to speak), the most 
jealous of his liberty, the most intelligent, and withal the most 
sociable. His intelligence is capable of continual development; his 
desire for liberty is unbounded, but legitimate only to the extent of 
his self-control; and his individuality is constantly making itself more 
known and felt. In like manner his sociability can acquire the 
grandest development, can reveal itself under various aspects, and 
dispense innumerable blessings. 

As regards the faculty of reason, I have had occasion several times 
before to call your attention to it, and to impress upon your minds 
its importance as ¢he great attribute of our species, under whatever 
of its three heads, liberty, individuality and intelligence, it may be 
viewed. Its power thus understood is capable of great results when 
constituting the source of those actions, be they individual or col- 
lective, which have reference to the science of political economy. 
Liberty, especially, is regarded by the political economist in the 
light of atutelary divinity. In it he perceives an indispensable con- 
dition to a healthful activity among men. Freedom of labor, 
consisting as it does in the free exercise of the divers industries and 
professions, is recognized by him as among the chief requisites to 
advancement in civilization. When this liberty is infringed upon, 
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it isas though a breach were made in the natural rights of the people. 
However insinuating the language that colors it, however artful the 
metaphors and sophisms that tend to conceal its true import, the act 
that trammels in any way the freedom of labor of a people is of a 
nature retrograde as far as regards its influence upon civilization. 

Sociability is a faculty of an equal and parallel nature with this 
intelligence, individuality and liberty. It is in no way antagonistic 
to these qualities. Like them, it accomplishes a great deal of good, 
and displays itself under a great variety of aspects. In fact, one of 
the distinctive characteristics of an advanced state of civilization is 
that the laws and customs of which it boasts are favorable to the dif- 
ferent phases of human sociability. . 

Without the social state, man is no longer himself; he is nothing 
but an animal, coarse, awkward, and filthy beyond measure. The 
man who leads a solitary life, absolutely separated from those of his 
kind, is unable even to supply his own wants, and in his distress he 
falls to the lowest state of abasement. Reason deserts him; he is 
despoiled of his individuality; he loses every sentiment of liberty; 
he scarcely differs from the brute creation. 

It has been said, however, in answer to this, that Robinson Crusoe 
was comparatively well off, though absolutely alone on his desert 
island. But, first of all, Robinson Crusoe never in reality existed. He 
Was only an imaginary being, the creation of the ingenious mind of 
aclever romancer. And, again, even supposing him to have existed, 
Robinson Crusoe in his solitude was not entirely devoid of society. 
He was not cast naked and empty-handed upon a desert shore. The 
influence of society followed him under many different forms. It was 
first exerted by the wrecked and stranded ship which served as a store- 
house, whence he had time to provide himself with various articles of 
use and comfort. From the very beginning, we read, he displayed 
great activity in rescuing from the ship such things as he needed, dur- 
ing a series of visits which were attended with great risk, and which he 
continued until a tempest destroyed the wreck entirely. There he 
found food and raiment, a chest of carpenter’s utensils—the latter 
infinitely more valuable to him than a chest of the most precious 
metal—wood, canvas, and nails, precious articles indeed for him in 
his situation. In addition to this there were needles and thread, 
and firearms, with powder and ball sufficient to enable him to live 
upon the game which the island afforded in abundance, and after- 
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wards to defend himself against the cannibals on their arrival.- The 
wrecked vessel, which was truly a Noah’s ark to him, also furnished 
him with corn and rice, which he sowed, and which soon furnished 
him with an abundant harvest. 

True, Robinson Crusoe was very much to be pitied in not being 
within reach of a town, a village, or even a single human being ; 
but it was none the less a favor of Providence that he was able to 
provide himself not only, as we have seen, with articles of food and 
clothing, but even with instruments of labor, by means of which he 
could explore the island, build himself a dwelling, raise his crops 
and enjoy the harvests. The society from which he was separated 
by the wide expanse of ocean furnished him even with resources of 
the intellectual and moral order. Such were the instruction and 
education he had received at home, and the impress of which could 
never be effaced from his memory : instance the domestic arts, such 
as that of making bread, of manufacturing candles from the fat of 
mutton, and of baking thick earthenware pots. There, too, was the 
keen sense of observation by aid of which he soon perceived what 
was most to his own benefit amid the natural wealth of the island. 
There, again, was the force of character which he had acquired in 
his native country by his daily contact with bright, energetic and 
persevering men; and there, finally, was the small number of books 
which he had saved from the wreck—and, in particular, a Bible, the 
perusal of which cheered his soul when saddened and oppressed by 
the awful solitude which surrounded him. 

Bastiat, then, is perfectly right when he says that Robinson Cru- 
soe affords no example of a man completely isolated from society, 
since in his solitude he was continually deriving benefit from it. 

Nor, indeed, were those recluses in a complete state of isolation 
who lived in the desert of Thebes, though they voluntarily deprived 
themselves of all the delicacies of ltfe, and even of many things 
generally considered of primary importance to man. They often 
had recourse to each other for the performance of their religious 
duties, as wellas for the purpose of strengthening each other in their 
faith. True, they passed their lives for the most part in silent med- 
itation and in the performance of the most rigorous and austere 
practices that religion could suggest; but however anxious they 
might have been in regard to the safety of their souls, nature com- 
pelled them to remember that they still had a body, and this body 
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laid claim to their attention through the imperious voice of its wants 
and sufferings. Whatever feelings of aversion they entertained for 
the indolent and pleasure-loving Sybarites, however much the greedy 
voluptuousness of a Lucullus, an Aspicius or a Vetellius excited 
them to scorn, they yet found it necessary to eat and to drink, they 
yet must needs furnish themselves with clothing. To this end they 
sought the assistance of society. Even their religion, which to a 
certain degree was everything to them, was not the fruit of their 
imaginations while in retirement. It did not come to them by any 
direct_revelation, but solely through the medium of society. 

In fact it would be impossible to find an absolute stranger to the 
social influence, even among the savage tribes that inhabit islands 
wholly out of the pale of civilization, or those that people the deserts 
of America and Australia. These tribes possess the rudiments, at 
least, of society. With them the family ties are more or less re- 
spected, being regarded as indispensable even to the maintenance of 
the individual’s existence. Among themall a hierarchy is observed, 
unity exists to a certain extent, and association unites their indivi- 
dualities. Among them all, too, we meet with germs of the useful 
arts, which they transmit from one generation to another, or receive 
from neighboring nations. 

For examples of men truly isolated from society, and deprived 
of all the benefits accruing from it, we can only turn to those unfor- 
tunate beings who are found at times in the midst of the forest— 
naked, and living on roots and wild berries. These miserable 
beings have lost the very remembrance of a happier mode of exist- 
ence, if indeed such had ever fallen to their lot; yea, have lost even 
the faculty of speech. Received again within the pale of society by 
the public commiseration whenever chance has placed them in the 
way of civilized man, they always excite curiosity, and become ob- 
jects of great interest to the learned. We find in them a degree of 
abasement well calculated, indeed, to dispel those vain delusions 
regarding our native superiority which our vanity suggests. Buffon 
recites examples which in his time had been noticed and studied with 
superstitious curiosity. In the beginning of our century there was a 
being of this kind usually known under the name of the Savage of 
Aveyron, upon whose appearance it was generally believed that a 
specimen of the primitive man had been found. The so-called 
philosophers of the day were deluded into the belief that he was to 
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bring to light some of the precious truths which had been hidden 
from the view of the civilized world by some corrupt influence ; and 
one school in particular even declared that this influence had been 
civilization itself. The poor creature was consequently overwhelmed 
with attention. Physiologists examined him, philosophers assailed 
him with questions upon questions. ‘They were continually expect- 
ing revelations from his lips, yet nothing could be drawn from him 
except senseless, inarticulate sounds, and imbecile gestures. He was, 
in fact, neither more or less than a brute, inferior to the orang-outang ~ 
in agility, and far beneath the dog in acuteness and intelligence. 

All these so-called savage men must have been as children at a 
very tender age lost in the forest, whither they had very probably 
been led by unnatural parents, who were desirous of being rid of 
them. They sustained life by feeding upon berries and other wild 
fruits, as also whatever roots or herbs suited their fancy. A hollow 
in the trees or a cavity among the rocks served them as shelter from 
the weather. Having no occasion to practice their native tongue, 
they forgot by degrees the meaning and even the sound of words. 
Forced as they were to concentrate all their faculties upon the one 
object—the search for food—and always suffering more or less from 
hunger, their minds became blunted to such a degree as to resemble 
after a while the instinct of the animal. Weighed down, as it were, 
by the burden of their own destiny, they fell to the level of the 
beasts in every particular, even to that of walking like them on all 
fours. 

Here, then, is the true example of the isolated man—the indi- 
vidual wholly left to himself—and we must admit that it is but the 
type of impotence and degradation. : 

From the fact that the faculties of man, his tastes and sympathies, 
attract him more than all other earthly beings towards the social 
state, it follows, in virtue of the law of harmony which pervades all 
nature, that society is all the more indispensable to him. Buffon 
tells us that society is ‘‘after God” the origin of ‘all power’ in 
man. This great observer makes a very conclusive remark upon 
this head. He says that on account of the length of the suckling 
period in man, and the extraordinary slowness of his development, 
or, in other words, his feeble state of mind and body for a very 
long time, he absolutely needs during that time the incessant care 
and attention of his parents; whereas other animals are not by any 
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means so constituted. To deprive man of this care and solicitude 
would be his certain death.. Now the amount of attention which 
the lower animals require before they learn to provide for themselves 
is only a matter of a few months, at most; in some cases a few weeks 
are sufficient. Man requires years; and this, too, for his physical 
development alone. If, besides, we keep count of the time needed 
by his intellectual and moral faculties in order to attain even a very 
incomplete stage of maturity, we shall be obliged to add very con- 
siderably to the apprenticeship of life. 

Hence it is that for the individual to mature sufficiently to enable 
him to start forth in life upon his own responsibility, the perma- 
nency of the family is absolutely necessary. It is required as well 
by the physical conditions of our species, as by the law which pre- 
vails at the dawning of our intellect, and during the whole course 
of the development of our sensitive faculties. 

We may then lay it down as a rule, that man can never develop 
physically, much less become a worthy member of civilized society, 
without the existence of the family—a family, too, so solidly and 
fixedly constituted as to be able to watch over him with the constant 
care of a vigilant instructress, and the kindly solicitude of an ever- 
watchful Providence. 

The family ties, strengthened by time, acquire such a degree of 
consistency as to last as long as life itself. The interest to which 
the inheritance of property gives rise, united with the reciprocal 
affection which already exists between the different members, tends 
also to strengthen these ties, and render them always binding; 
excepting, of course, when certain grave circumstances, such a 
great crimes, suddenly rend them asunder. With the beast, on the 
other hand, the family is only a transient assemblage, which, after a 
short time, disperses so completely that the very remembrance of it 
is totally effaced. Often, among them, the family does not exist at 
all for the male. He has no idea of it, or, if he has, it is very 
ephemeral. The feeling with the female is passionate, but of short 
duration. She would kill herself for her young, so long as they 
need her aid in procuring food; but as soon as they have passed the 
age of helplessness, she knows them no longer. 

With man, the family is a primary indestructible society, which 
serves in turn as an essential element of a larger one; this latter 
being either the tribe, the colony, or the nation, according to its 
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stage of advancement in civilization. Where these several societies 
have attained considerable magnitude, they constitute the great 
States. Enlarging more and more, as time goes on, these in turn 
combine to form on the one hand powerful confederations, occupy- 
ing a vast portion of space, of which the United States presents the 
most perfect model; or, on the other, a single uniform organism 
extending throughout almost unlimited regions, with immense pop- 
ulations ever on the increase :—the Empire of Russia is a type, and 
almost an ideal, of this other form of the larger society. 

But, however colossal the edifice may be, its foundation is always 
the primary group—the family. 

In the domain of political economy, exchange is considered as 
the strongest evidence of sociability. The importance of this ex- 
change should never be overlooked, especially by those who are 
called upon to govern the people. It should ever be impressed 
upon the public mind by all those who advocate the cause of polit- 
ical economy, and desire that the beneficent influence of its doc- 
trines may be more and more felt as nations advance. 

However, taking a more general view of the subject, there is a 
still more apparent and more frequent evidence of the sociability of 
man, and of his aptitude to social existence, than exchange; and this 
is language. Speech is one of the great privileges peculiar to the 
human species, and is, it must be confessed, a most admirable in- 
strument for the communication and exchange of sentiments, opin- 
ions and desires of every kind—those that regard the accumulation 
of wealth as well as those relating to other pursuits. The rest of 
created beings on earth possess only avery imperfect and incomplete 
imitation of this faculty. 

The companion of the art of speech is that of writing, which is 
directly incident to it. This latter art was at first figurative in its 
nature, but became afterwards phonetic; that is to say, the signs 
represent the sounds. The phonetic writing, it may not be out of 
place to say, was only acquired by dint of much labor ; and until its 
invention the link between succeeding generations was feeble, and 
left much to be desired. But once this mode of writing was invented, 
adopted by the lower classes and of general use, the transmission 
of ideas was effected in the most exact way, not only between persons 
in each other’s immediate presence, but between those as well who 
were separated by great distances both of time and space. By 
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means of phonetic writing, any member of the human family can 
enter into immediate relation with the inhabitant of any spot on the 
face of the globe, can have in his possession accounts and recitals 
regarding the generations that have preceded him, as well as being 
himself able to provide posterity with accounts of himself and of 
his own times. In our day, by means of the electric telegraph, 
communication, by writing, with the different people of the earth, 
has been wonderfully facilitated. Events become known just as if 
all men were united in the same public place. 

But a great obstacle to this communication both in writing and in 
speech arises from the difference of language among men. A 
Frenchman and an Englishman, for instance, in each other’s pres- 
ence, if only conversant with their native tongues, are as much at a 
loss as though they were deprived entirely of the faculty of speech. 
Thus the fact of a man’s only knowing one language, and of the 
great majority of people in a nation being confined to a scarcity of 
means of expression, is degrading to the individual and actually 
harmful to the nation; for it isolates them to a certain degree, and 
consequently deprives them of much benefit that would otherwise 
accrue to them. It is impossible that their political status and their 
economical interests should not suffer from it, seeing that they are so 
seriously affected by it in other ways. 

We all recollect the history of the Tower of Babel. The people, 
all united again in a single family on the plains of Babylon, were 
affected with such pride at their supposed power that they resolved 
to erect a tower which should reach heaven itself, and proceeded at 
once to the execution of this foolish project. As long as they spoke 
the same language, the work progressed rapidly, and the tower rose 
to a great height. A moment however came when God, displeased 
with their foolish undertaking, by an act of His will threw them into 
confusion by creating a diversity of tongues among them; and from 
that time, understanding each other no longer, their efforts were no 
more in unison, and the work had to be abandoned. 

On the other hand, we read in the Evangelist that when Christ 
ascended into heaven, His disciples, left to themselves, and having 
to fulfil the mission of Apostles in preaching Christianity to the na- 
tions of the earth, found themselves in the very beginning face to 
face with the great difficulty of making themselves understood by 
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those of different tongues from their own. In order, therefore, to 
give greater efficacy to their labors, God performed a miracle, the 
converse of that of the Tower of Babel. On a sudden they received 
the gift of languages. Each one of those humble fishermen, who 
before had known only the vulgar tongue of Judea, acquired on the 
day of Pentecost the facility of speaking at will all the languages of 
the earth, and from that time they were most wonderfully assisted in 
the accomplishment of their task. 

It would be well, I think, if those whose duty it is to direct the 
public instruction with reference to the greater good of the state 
would remember these two events recorded in the holy books, and 
draw from them the lesson they tend to inculcate. 

In the first instance God, resolving to reduce men to utter help- 
lessness, confines Himself simply to making them. all speak different 
languages; while, in the second, wishing, on the contrary, to attach 
the greatest weight to their efforts, He places.them suddenly in pos- 
session of the language of each and every one of their hearers. 
There seems to be an irresistible conclusion to be drawn from this 
in favor of the acquirement of foreign languages. 

In every epoch wherever it has been wished to exert an influence 
of some sort upon men of different nationalities in order to unite 
them in a common opinion, and direct them towards a common end, 
it has been found necessary to establish among them a commci 
language. In this respect the Middle Ages afford a very fine illus- 
tration. 

At the fall of the Roman Empire, Europe was divided among the 
conquering barbarians; and all the new kingdoms so formed, after 
having acquired a certain consistency and fixity, established by de- 
grees their own peculiar languages, by a rough combination of the 
dialects which they had before made use of, either in the forests of 
Germany or on the plains of Asia, with the old Latin tongue. The 
Roman pontiffs, supreme heads of religion, wishing to use the im- 
mense and uncontested authority they held over the barbarians in 
guiding them in the path of morality, considered it indispensable to 
have in their hands some means whereby they could remind their 
followers unceasingly of their duties as men and Christians, and 
establish and maintain discipline among them, so as to curb their 
passions, restrain their wayward humors, and subject their brutal 
appetites. To this end, they had the wisdom steadily to retain by 
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the side of all those languages in the process of formation and con- 
tinual changes, a uniform tongue, which was everywhere consecrated 
to prayers and religious practices, and which was in constant use 
among the clergy from one extremity of Europe to the other. By 
means of this language, thus honored with a special prerogative, the 
Court of Rome could be, and was, in constant communication with 
all the bishops and priests who acted under its orders; and through 
their instrumentality could deliver its commands to all the faithful, 
not excepting emperors, kings, and temporal rulers of every char- 
acter and description. 

The language which acquired this prerogative was the Latin ; and 
very naturally, too, since it had been the court language of the 
Roman Empire, at least in all the western provinces. It was in this 
language, too, that were written, not only those numerous master- 
pieces of literature which are admired to this day, but also those 
beautiful laws which the whole civilized world was wont to obey. 
By means of this noble tongue, the sole survivor among so many 
ruins, a continual communication was maintained between the sov- 
ereign pontiff and the most distant branches of the church. By its 
means there was uniformity of worship both in doctrine and prac- 
tice, and an order and discipline which ever held out against the 
storms stirred up by the tumultuous passions of kings and great men, 
and so successfully, too, that after having revoltedagainst thechurch 
which possessed it, they were forced to curb their ferocity and sub- 
mit to her direction once more. : 

It may, perhaps, be well to remark here, if for the sole purpose of 
confirming the veracity of history, that an analogous event to that 
which transpired in the western provinces of the Roman Empire, 
took place in the eastern portion. It was only in the west that the 
Latin tongue held such a sway. In the east it would have been im- 
possible for it to have acquired the same pre-eminence. The lan- 
guage of literature and of learning, the language made use of by the 
cultivated classes of the east, was for ages that of Homer, of Demos- 
thenes, Aristotle and Plato—that tongue so rich and sonorous, re- 
nowned alike for its grand monuments of poetry, science and philos- 
ophy. But this eastern half of the civilized and Christian world, 
soon separated from the west by the division of the Roman Empire, 
was not reserved for as grand a destiny as the other. A new and 
distinct religion was there adopted upon the great schism of Photius, 
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wherein the Greek language held the place occupied by the Latin 
in the west. Years after, the apparent symmetry and similarity be- 
tween the two was destroyed by the sword of Mahomet and his suc- 
cessors, who, by degrees, overran entirely the empire of the east. 
Since then civilization has been fast losing ground in the east; 
whereas in the west it has taken a magnificent flight and attained 
great eminence. 

With this short mention, then, of the Greek language, the East- 
ern Church and Empire, which I considered due to them on ac- 
count of their former importance, we will drop the subject and de- 
vote our attention solely to the western portion of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the Latin tongue. 

The general use of the sacred language (as it may be termed) 
throughout the West, contributed much to strengthen the power of 
the Church on the one hand, and on the other to preserve and pro- 
pagate those seeds of civilization which had survived the invasion of 
the barbarians. If this solid bond of union had not existed between 
all the different grades of the religious hierarchy ; if in those times of 
ignorance and barbarism the clergy had not possessed everywhere 
another language than that of the local population; very probably 
the Church would have fallen to pieces in the same manner as the 
people assembled on the plains of Babylon were dispersed by the 
confusion of tongues. 

In the Middle Ages the clergy were the only class who guarded 
the store of human knowledge. They were, as a consequence, the 
only instructors of the people. In fact, the very name of clergyman 
signifies a man instructed. Now, from the privilege conferred upon 
the Latin tongue, it follows that there was but one language in Europe 
consecrated to science, but one for educational purposes, but one 
studied in the universities ; and this was the same that was made use 
of in all the practices of religion. Such being the case, this language 
could not but have been of great service in the reconstruction of 
that learning which had almost disappeared amid the genera! ruin 
that attended the advance of the barbarians. Through its means 
the men of science in every country came to know each other per- 
sonally—a most remarkable fact, by the way, which is not by any 
means the case nowadays—and in this way they could impart their 
learning to each other, and thus derive mutual benefit. 

The establishment of the Latin, then, as a language superior to all 
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others and as a tongue fitted for the most exalted usages, has most 
powerfully aided the organization of modern society. Its exclusive 
adoption to all these purposes has imparted to it a sort of religious 
and political, as well as literary and scientific character, and given it 
an influence by no means inconsiderable. Without it Christianity, 
that great organization which, in spite of its frequent intestinal 
divisions, has been a magnificent creation, presenting a spectacle of 
the most exalted civilization ever known as its effect, scarcely in- 
deed, could have maintained its existence, much less have prospered 
as it has done. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the power of the Chris- 
tian and Latin Church was broken. The great Reformation 
took place ; many people separated from Rome, and one of the in- 
novations which followed was the substitution of the vulgar tongue 
for the Latin in the prayers, exercises and ceremonies of the new 
worship. The Latin was not, however, entirely despoiled of its 
prestige, even among those who had left the Church. For many 
years it held sway in the domain of learning. The literary produc- 
tions which claimed the most consideration were for 4 long time 
always composed in Latin. The works of the celebrated English 
Chancellor, Bacon, for instance (the JVovum Organum among 
others), were written in that tongue. The same was it with regard 
to the works of Grotius. Both of these great men belonged to the 
seventeenth century. The ovum Organum was published in 1620 ; 
the work of Grotius entitled De /Jure Belli et Pacis, in 1624. 
Many other important productions in Latin appeared during the 
course of the seventeenth century, and some noted ones appeared 
even in the eighteenth century. The Praedium rusticum of P. 
Vaniére, which enjoyed great celebrity, was first published in 1710, 
and afterwards, in 1730, a better and more complete edition 
appeared. 

But already in the 17th century the languages of most of the 
nations of Europe had attained a high degree of perfection. Others 
made great progress during the 18th century. Literature, which 
commenced then to make use of these languages more generally, 
shone forth so brilliantly that writers began to rally around it. These 
writers were mostly composed of the laity, for the clergy had ceased 
to be the only class who received instruction. Now the laity were 
much less disposed to allow the Latin its former preéminence than 
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were the clergy. The reason was because the natural and mathe- 
matical sciences, the importance of which was greatly on the in- 
crease, were cultivated by the laity with much more success, and the 
Latin was scarcely adapted to their exposition and explanation. The 
most important documents, such as international treaties, ceased 
then to be written in Latin. 

It is worthy of remark that even the celebrated Bacon, towards 
the end of his career, employed both the English and Latin tongue. 
Many of his productions appeared first in English, and were after- 
wards translated by him into Latin. 

In virtue of an ardent fidelity to a traditional custom which, it 
cannot be denied, had been in the past productive of much good, 
the Latin language still continued in those days to form the basis of 
the education afforded by colleges of all kinds, as well in Protestant 
as in Catholic countries. In the latter it was of course the clergy 
that taught it. In this way it retained everywhere a great prestige. 
Thus, for example, the members of the French parliaments were 
quite proficient in it. They knew Cicero, Tacitus, Virgil and 
Horace by heart. 

During this epoch—that is, towards the end of the 18th century 
—none of the living languages were held in very high esteem out- 
side the nation to which they belonged. They were, in fact, very 
much neglected by the greater number of well-educated people. 
There was, however, one exception to this rule in favor of the 
French language, which had been endowed with extraordinary pre- 
eminence by the works of the great authors during the time of 
Louis XIV. This language was greatly in vogue among the elite of 
Society, and was in fact the Court language of Europe. But, un- 
happily, this very circumstance was productive of evil; for the 
French people soon became imbued with the foolish idea that 
because their own tongue was so popular, they could dispense with 
learning the languages of their neighbors; and they have, for the 
most part, persisted in this opinion even unto the present time. 

In our day the current is changing throughout the entire extent 
of civilization. True, the Latin tongue will ever be held in very 
high esteem; but its preéminence over all the others is at an end. 
The University rules, with regard to its study, will perhaps become 
more numerous and more rigid; unhappy students will, no doubt, 
be regularly required to construct verses in Latin, be they endowed 
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with the poetic vein or not; but these same students will never be 
endowed with a true and ardent devotion to the Latin Tongue.? 

A similar attempt with regard to the Greek is always attended with 
even less success. Indeed, a sort of passive resistance arises from 
the student himself, which is not easily overcome. Without being 
profound observers, children between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
years note with a tolerable degree of accuracy whatever occurs 
around them, and among other things they perceive that the knowl- 
edge of the ancient languages is never going to be of very great 
importance to them. Hence they conclude—and very logically, we 
must admit—that it is not worth their while to worry their minds 
about them. A century ago, among the educated classes, a young 
man would see upon his father’s table the works of Cicero and of 
Virgil, the Ars Poetica, the odes of Horace, and other great classic 
authors. The father was wont at odd times to open one of these 
noble works and read selections from it, for his own recreation and 
amusement. In his father’s conversation with friends, the young 
man would often hear citations from these great authors. The 
Greek also was not wanting; and we read that Chrysale, in the 


Femmes Savantes of Moliere, possessed a large Plutarch; though, 
indeed, he only seems to have used it as a toilet table. 

To-day, all is changed. With us, the cultivation of Latin liter- 
ature is not in vogue, as a general thing ; and the Greek is even less 
thought of. Nineteen out of twenty who have learned Latin, and 
even taken a college degree, have completely forgotten that tongue 
a few years after having quit the study of it. Very few, indeed, at 





2 The ardent upholders of the study of the classics, who have determined to 
keep alive the tyranny of compelling the students to write Latin verses, and 
who thus allow the precious time of youth at college to be wasted away, un- 
doubtedly misunderstand the recommendation which ¢he classic author, par 
excellence (Boileau), has placed at the head of his beautiful work—JL’Art 
Poetique. 

C’est en vain qu ’au Parnasse un téméraire auteur 
Pense de l'art des vers atteindre la hauteur; 

S’il ne sent point du ciel l’influence secréte, 

Si son astre, en naissant, ne l’a créé poéte, etc. 


Why then be so obstinate as to hope that Latin poetry may be a universal 
talent? Every trial of the student only begets the same result, so that on leav- 
ing college, he can apply to himself the following verse of the same author. 


Je fis de méchants vers douze fois, douze fois douze cents. 
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the age of thirty, recollect it sufficiently to be able to converse in 
it. I entertain a great respect for our public officers, and believe 
we have in our courts men as learned in their profession as their 
predecessors in parliaments of old ever were thought to be; and yet 
I scarcely think that if the little incident related by Cardinal de 
Retz of himself were to happen again—if in a formal session of one 
of our courts, a speaker was so bold as to fabricate a phrase, and 
give it as a quotation from Cicero—there would be one among the 
learned audience present who could say to himself, as many did 
then, ‘‘the phrase is so well turned that it is truly Ciceronian, yet 
I have never seen it in Cicero.” 

And what must we conclude from this? That the youth of our 
day only learn Latin by absolute constraint; that they bring nothing 
but lukewarmness and even indifference to the study of it, and 
entering into manhood, lose without regret an acquisition which cost 
them seven or eight years of labor to attain. And this, in itself, 
plainly demonstrates that those years could have been better em- 
ployed. 

The Latin language can very reasonably expect to live forever in 
the usage of professional men; and even to persons possessed of a 
very thorough education, it will always be a great source of pleasure. 
For the Catholic clergy the knowledge of it is, and ever will be, a 
positive obligation; and it will consequently be always taught by 
them in their seminaries and institutions of learning. But for ihe 
great majority of the laity, wealthy as well as poor; for those who 
direct the activity of society in the paths of the different industries, 
whether in the domain of agriculture, commerce, manufacture, or 
science ; and even for those who fill positions of public trust, the 
days of Latin have passed away. It will never more be what it has 
been—the universal language, the common means of communication 
between the different nations. Already in common conversation we 
call ita dead language, a term which by no means indicates its future 
popularity. If such is the case, then, with the Latin, it is far less 
probable that the Greek will ever rise again. 

But here arises a question of importance. The western nations, 
of which those of Europe are the most important, cannot be without 
a common means of communication among themselves, both in 
speech and in writing. The social nature of man demands this. 
If, then, the Latin can no longer fill that position, how can it be 
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replaced? Manifestly, by means of the ving languages alone. But 
none of the languages now spoken can aspire singly to this pre- 
eminence. Surely the English alone could not be designed for such 
an ambitious scheme, nor could the German or French; and if these 
three principal languages of Europe could not, we would not expect 
it from those of lesser importance. From such a difficulty, then, 
the only escape possible would be for the people of each nation to 
learn at least two of the principal foreign languages; and on this 
head it may be noticed that the old classical education required also 
the acquisition of two languages, the Latin and the Greek, so that 
we are asking no more than what has formerly been done. To this 
end the education afforded by public institutions, such as lyceums, 
colleges, and primary schools, could be materially assisted by the 
so-called home training, which begins even at the cradle. Among 
a few families with us, and a greater number with other nations, it 
is customary, as soon as the child has left its mother’s arms, to teach 
it another language beside its own—one which, in the opinion of its 
parents, will be the most useful to it during life. The difficulty of 
the work in after years is thus greatly diminished. 

The man who can boast of a knowledge of the three principal lan- 
guages of our western civilization—the French, English and German 
—is provided for any contingency proportionately as he is the more 
familiar with each one of them. ‘These are the three languages in 
which he prints all his original publications. The countries wherein 
they are spoken are the most interesting to know and to visit ; for 
those who devote themselves to the sciences or the useful arts, as 
well as for public functionaries, members of deliberative assemblies, 
and even private citizens. 

Now, since France touches Italy and Spain on the south, a knowl- 
edge of the Italian in her south-eastern, and of Spanish in her south- 
western provinces, would be very easy of acquisition. It would be 
sufficient, even if a goodly number of our officials in those quarters 
would become acquainted with these languages ; since, in that event, 
for the southern portion of our population to learn those tongues, 
accustomed as they are to their own patois, would be a mere child’s 
play. 

To be able, even, to read with fluency the three different lan- 
guages which I have named as the principal ones of Europe, is in 
itself a treasure; and this is comparatively an easy task, being much 
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less difficult, and requiring much less time, than the speaking of 
them, especially in the case of the English. 

But for a Frenchman to be a complete stranger to the other two 
{anguages which rank equally with his own, and which we consider 
positively essential to him, throws him into a deplorable state of in- 
feriority, even though he be in high social standing,—a great agri- 
culturist for instance, or a manufacturer, a man of commerce, a 
doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, or, most of all, a statesman. In all 
these different avocations it becomes constantly necessary to consult 
technical or special authorities, public documents, and books of all 
kinds. Now, he who by his ignorance of foreign languages, and 
especially of these I have mentioned, is deprived of their aid, has 
very few resources to fall back upon. Whatever natural facilities 
he may possess, he is always behind-hand, always in need of assist- 
ance. 

Again: one of the most notable characteristics of our modern 
times, is the attraction which men possess for each other. Their 
commercial interests cause them to intermingle a great deal, and 
from so doing they learn to appreciate each other every day more 
and more. They travel much more than they did a century ago. 
The railroads, steamboats and electric telegraph most wonderfully 
facilitate the transmission of news. ‘The tour of the world, as the 
bills of the theatre tell us, is an affair of only 80 days duration. And 
yet this great current of progress which has been thus set in motion, 
and which could not be too much encouraged, meets with one serious 
check in its advance; and this is the fact that so many of the educated 
classes only speak their own tongue, which fact can only be produc- 
tive of estrangement betweenthem. This, then, is a barrier which 
must be removed ; and of all the great nations France, it must be 
confessed, has most to do in this respect, for the reason that so far 
she has done the least. The almost universal ignorance which we 
Frenchmen display with regard to foreign languages is most prejudi- 
cial to our interests, both political and commercial. We travel less 
than other nations because we are easily disconcerted upon meeting 
strangers, seeing that we cannot understand them nor make ourselves 
understood. We take less interest than they do in the movement 
of emigration, whereby intelligent and enterprising men could go 
forth and make their fortunes, pave their way to a position superior 
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to what they held in their own country, and in this way propagate 
far and wide the French influence. 

As in all things human, it is necessary to advance by degrees ; 
and as one of the dangers incident to an innovation of any kind is 
an eagerness which would hurry us into an opposite extreme to what 
we wish to change, I think it well to add that in order to prosper 
in the undertaking of introducing foreign languages among our peo- 
ple, it will be quite enough, at first, to direct our efforts towards the 
acquisition of a single tongue. Not that we should study it exclu- 
sively, but that we should establish it as the rule; subject, of course, 
to exceptions in the provinces. The language, then, which deserves 
the preference with us is the English. It is that which is spoken 
most generally, and in all those countries wherein civilization has 
made the most rapid strides. It is that to which the greater number 
of people in the two hemispheres lay claim as their native tongue ; 
and, on account of the vast possessions of the kingdom of Great 
Britain in all parts of the globe, it is a language which cannot fail 
to increase its domain. 

Upon this point I can refer to a most gratifying fact—that of a 
similar project set on foot in regard to our own language by men of 
influence on the other side of the channel. A most distinguished 
Englishman, Sir John Hawkshaw, who is at the head of the profes- 
sion of engineering in his country—a branch which can boast of so 
many eminent men—very recently published a pamphlet wherein 
he recommended the study of the French in the public schools of 
England as a part of the obligatory course of instruction ; express- 
ing the hope, at the same time, that in France the same measure 
would be adopted with regard to the English. His suggestion 
should most certainly be allowed to prevail in England; and we; too, 
should not fail to profit by it. 

These ideas upon the subject of the living languages, and the ne- 
cessity of learning them, of which I have here drawn merely a rough 
sketch, belong strictly to the domain of politicaleconomy. People, 
however, are generally in the habit of considering the acquisition of — 
languages as a subject suited only to the pedagogue. This view is 
of course, erroneous; or, at least, greatly exaggerated. The know- 
ledge of foreign languages, facilitating, as it does, the means of 
communication between men, and assisting the advance of the in- 
dustries and sciences, is itself a great means to the increase of the 
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productive power of the individual and of society; or, in other 
words, to the multiplication of those riches which are the result of 
the labor of men. It belongs, then, to the political economist to 
recommend it. 

A thorough aquaintance with these languages is also necessarily 
effective of another result which cannot be over-estimated. Nothing 
can do so much towards dissipating the prejudices which nations 
nourish against each other, and thus extinguishing the spark of na- 
tional hatred. And thus it is that the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is eminently favorable to the peace of the world—that great 
and inestimable object, the attainment of which should be the aim 
of all our efforts, not only as members of the great human family, 
but also as the devoted adherents of a sound, healthful political 
economy. 








ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE. 


UROPEAN governments have for a long period thought neces- 


sary to associate with their administrations, a body of men 
learned in positive knowledge or science, and expert in the resoiution 
of the problems presented by the visible creation. These institutions 
or Academies of Science, have been supported with varying liber- 
ality ; and although this support has occasionally been grudgingly 
granted, no modern Christian government has been found willing to 
deprive itself of so important an adjunct. The membership of 
these bodies is variously constituted. In some instances, as at pres- 
ent in Berlin, it is an organization largely composed of the Univer- 
sity professors ; or, it is a distinct body consisting of a faculty with 
appropriate assistants, as the Royal Academy of Sweden. A third 
type is that of the Institute of France, of which each of its compo- 
nent Academies is a good epitome. These consist of a limited 
number of members, each of whom receives a salary, but which is 
not sufficient to enable them to dispense with positions in other in- 
stitutions. All other national Academies are constituted either after 
one or the other of these models, or by various combinations of 
them. In all cases the membership, or the positions of trust, are 
supplied by the appointment from the people of persons who have 
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distinguished themselves, and attained the necessary standard of 
ability and accomplishment. 

It is obvious thatan Academy composed of a majority of professors of 
the University is not a distinct institution in any proper sense. The 
objects of a University and of an Academy of Science are different, 
and in a combination of the two, one or the other is likely to suffer. 
A University is primarily an institution for the instruction of 
young men, and the first attention of its faculty must be devoted to 
this end. The amount of leisure remaining will depend on the 
money available for the payment of assistants who shall perform part 
of the labor of teaching: this leisure is therefore a very uncertain 
quantity, yet it is the first essential for the prosecution of research. 
An Academy of Science is an institution of original investigation, in 
which the instruction is choice in quality rather than abundant in 
quantity. Such are the fountain heads of knowledge, the workshops 
to which the inquirer may go who wishes to see the commodity in 
process of manufacture, and thus become acquainted with the secrets 
of the trade. They are the producers of investigators, and of teach- 
ers as well. But there is another reason why a University of the 
usual kind, may not be an institution of original research. The bulk 
and amount of material necessary for investigation in the natural 
sciences is so great, that very few Universities can supply it, or the 
space in which to accommodate it. This department, if properly 
conducted, would soon reach such dimensions as to appear dispro- 
portionate to the others; and the professors in the chairs of classics, 
belles-lettres, history, mathematics, etc., would soon begin to inquire, 
as they many times have done ‘‘ whereunto this thing might grow,” 
and would doubtless present a claim for equal expansion and sub- 
sidy. So that while a department of original research in natural 
sciences may some day be associated with the Universities in the 
United States, in most localities the time is not yet. 

If we examine the model of the French Institute, or better, of its 
Academy of Sciences, we find reasons why its organization is not 
well adapted to the United States. Inthe first place the payment 
of salaries to a membership of hundreds, is not to be looked for 
from our State governments, still less from private persons. Next, 
the materials for research are either furnished by the government, or 
are derived from the outlay of private institutions or persons. The 
latter source of supply being extraneous, the results constitute no 
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proper part of the work of the Academy. The government of the 
United States can only furnish material to one institution, viz: that 
at the National Capital. If we thus subtract the salaries of its mem- 
bers, and the materials on which they work, we remove the basis of 
coherence of the French Academy of Science, and it becomes a name 
only. Such would be the condition of an Academy of Science, of 
this kind, in any of the great cities of the United States, excepting 
perhaps one situated at the National Capital. 

The third model, that of the Royal Swedish Academy, is much 
more available. It is in the first place a distinct institution, ‘and 
complete within itself. None of its professors are professors in the 
University. Its faculty occupy themselves with original research, 
and are called upon to decide questions requiring especial knowledge, 
and are employed to take charge of exploring expeditions and sur- 
veys. It is commissioned to accumulate and take care of a museum, 
which serves both as a basis of investigation and a means of popu- 
lar instruction. Its meetings are open to the public. Its profes- 
sors receive a moderate salary, which, with other expenses, are sus- 
tained by the government. 

In the last sentence, the kernel of this subject is doubtless reached. 
That things will always be as they have been, is the natural thought 
product of the human mind after it ceases to evolve new ideas, but 
¢ pur si muove. Academies of Science can be supported in the 
United States without government aid. It was once, and is still, 
thought by some that the Church cannot exist without alliance with 
the treasury of the State. In America we have proven the contrary 
to be true. It has been said that Universities cannot exist without 
State support ; but although they ought to have such aid, in many 
parts of our country they are as well endowed by private munifi- 
cence as are those of Europe. European professors are not extrava- 
gantly paid. The members of the Faculty of Science of Stock- 
holm receive $2,000 per annum; the professors of the Jardin des 
Plantes receive even less; the members of the French Institute are 
paid rs5oo'francs a year. It is to be hoped that chairs of original 
research will never be very highly endowed in this country ; for 
money should not be the object of a candidate. The leisure and 
material for research are the highest aim of the true student, and the 
rewards of his calling are best known to him. Agassiz had not 
time to make money, and he did not lack the respect of his fellow 
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men. And merit will always command respect, in spite of the vul- 
garity which would put money in its stead. 

There is nothing to prevent every State of our Union from having 
its academy of original scientific research. Each of them will 
sooner or later supply all the conditions. ‘These are, briefly, a 
thriving and vigorous population, which will often put forth blos- 
soms of genius; good schools to place good minds in possession of 
their tools; good morals, which restrain the lower and develop 
the higher tastes; and last, but not least, wealth to furnish the 
endowments. And if any one likes to indulge magnificent dreams, 
he might imagine all of these academies combined into a national 
Institute, having its. centre in Washington, modeled in general after 
the political organization of our own country, with, however, a 
good deal more of State rights in the subordinate bodies. Certain 
it is that our individual States will, ere long, rival those of Europe 
in population, wealth, and the resources necessary for the support of 
all the accessories of civilization, including academies of science. 

It is an error to suppose that researches in natural science are 
always expensive. They may be made so truly, but when the sup- 
port of the investigator is guaranteed, more than half of the battle 
is won. Some of the most productive of the six months explora- 
tions of our western territories, have not cost over $2500, and they 
have furnished the material for years of work. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has recently placed 
itself in the advance, by adopting an organization similar to that 
which has been above advocated. Previously it was in every respect 
a voluntary association, entirely subject to the decision of the mem- 
bers who might be accidentally present at the meetings. As is well 
known, the membership does not consist of scientific men; so that 
the Academy may be said to have been indebted to circumstances 
for the amount of special knowledge of the ways and means of orig- 
inal research possessed by its officers. Under such an organization, it 
could not be expected to maintain its old leading position in the face 
of new institutions controlled by energetic experts ; and it had in 
fact become little more than a library and museum of reference; and 
a publishing house for other institutions. But it has now created a 
faculty of science, which shall maintain its active prosperity without 
restricting in any way the opportunities-it has heretofore offered for 
the private studies of amateurs, and for popular instruction through 
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its museum. While the Jardin des Plantes possesses nineteen pro- 
fessors, and the Royal Academy of Stockholm eleven, the Academy 
of Philadelphia has adopted the number of thirteen, as dividing 
suitably the subjects within its scope. These chairs are, I. Physics 
and Chemistry; II. Mineralogy; III. Geology; IV. Invertebrate 
Paleontology; V. Vertebrate Paleontology; VI. Cryptogamic Botany; 
VII. Phanerogamic Botany; VIII. Zodlogy of the Lower Inverte- 
brata; IX. Conchology; X. Entomology; XI. Zodlogy of the 
Vertebrata ; XII. Anthropology and Archeology; XIII. Histology 
and Microscopic Technology. 

The creation of a limited number of important positions in an 
institution where the relative merits of a larger number of individual 
members are not absolutely settled, naturally created some appre- 
hension in the minds of possible candidates. Nowhere is the 
democratic idea more ingrained than in our city, although nothing 
is more certain than that the smallest share of liberty is experienced 
under the government of the many. If many strive for the same 
object, each obtains but a small share ; true liberty consists in a 
proper division of labor, where each laborer is untrammelled and 
protected in performing that for which he is best adapted. Apply- 
ing these views to the Academy, while it will be impossible to find 
among its members those sufficiently accomplished to fill all of the 
chairs, for some of them two or more candidates may apply. The in- 
stitution has however provided in its new by-laws, that each chair shall 
possess one or more assistantships, which, if we grant two to each chair, 
raises the whole number of positions to thirty-nine. These will ac- 
commodate more numerous investigators than the Academy has ever 
had at any one time; so that even though the assistantships should 
not be at once endowed, they will furnish a status to all the expert 
members who can devote the necessary time to the work. In some 
instances it will probably be necessary to look to other localities for 
suitable incumbents. 

The highest positions in the scientific world of Europe, are those 
of Professor of the Faculty of Sciences in a National Academy, or 
Academician in the bodies of limited membership, like those of 
Paris and Saint Petersburg. And it has been the merits of the 
incumbents which have made the positions what they are; for in 
science, a position cannot honor an unworthy man. It is important 
for this fact to be borne in mind, for an opposite view seems to pre- 
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vail in some parts of the community. It is true that the most 
degrading position a man can occupy is one in which what he is, 
is continually contrasted with what his position requires him to be. 
No one who fully appreciates this fact, will desire a position which 
he is not competent to fill; and since men’s estimate of themselves 
is a very uncertain quantity, the joint opinion of their peers is the 
necessary resort. 

In order to secure good appointments, and generally efficient 
management, the Academy has provided that its government shall be 
placed in the hands of a council of twenty-three persons, of whom 
twelve hold office for terms of three years. This is also an import- 
ant improvement, which was necessary to give stability to the new 
line of policy adopted, especially in respect to the paid positions of 
professors and assistants. The necessity for the permanency of the 
first-named officers, if competent, is too obvious to requre more 
than assertion. Worthy incumbents could not be found on any 
other terms. The prosecution of a single object of research, if it 
be of any extent, requires years of application, and special collec- 
tions ; interruption is of course fatal to such enterprises, as to all 
others. Excellence can only be attained by long continued effort ; 
and every mature original investigator possesses knowledge that will 
die with him, unless opportunity be given.for its elaboration and 
publication. Really important collections cannot be expected in 
any other way, excepting in those casés where wealthy private 
students »:esent those which they have used in the course of their 
studies. Philadelphia has been favored in this respect, but it is well 
known that wealth is not the usual privilege of students, and no 
institution can rely on the continuance of a membership of this 
kind. 

The new organization promises a much more complete adminis- 
tration of the collections. ‘These have been heretofore under the 
charge of four persons; for although others occasionally took part 
in their arrangement and preservation, all were under the direction 
of these four men. The insufficiency of this system had become 
obvious before the change was made. It was evident that only the . 
departments with which these gentlemen were acquainted received 
proper attention, and the rest were, toa great extent, neglected, 
excepting in the few cases where private members gave such occa- 
sional attentionas they could. In general it could be said of this 
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administration, that the collections of only two of the departments 
were keeping pace with the times, by accession of new material, 
although the entire museum was in a good state of preservation. 

The institutions which have taken pains to accumulate material 
during the past fifteen or twenty years, are the ones which are now 
supplying to students the means of prosecuting those investigations 
which have given the natural sciences the position they hold to-day. 
The two which stand out most prominently in the United States in 
this respect, are of course the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, and the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge. If 
we subtract from American scientific work the results traceable to 
these two institutions, we have a small residue left; if we subtract 
from the active laborers in this field in the United States, those who 
have been produced by these great schools, we have but a handful 
left. If we seek the centers where the future investigators and 
teachers of our country are acquiring the knowledge and the skill 
necessary to make them masters, we will find them at the great 
museums in question; and each of these great collections has been 
very largely the work of a single man. If a Baird and an Agassiz 
can accomplish such results, a corps of interested professors ought to 
do more. 

The accumulation and preservation of collections, are plainly only 
a means toanend. Were the object in view a display of nature’s 
products to the general public, doubtless a very moderate degree of 
learning, combined with good business qualities, would be all that 
would be necessary to achieve success. Anybody who has a good 
understanding of the ‘show business’’ could build a monument of 
prosperity on the pedestal already reared by scientific men. By the 
adoption of the new provision for professorships, the Academy has 
been spared such a future; knowing that by this measure it can ac- 
complish a double purpose. It will not cease to develop the natural 
sciences, and will use the material brought together for this object 
for exhibition to the general public. Thus investigators can accom- 
plish both, while collectors and showmen can only succeed in the 
latter aim. 

Constructing grand organizations is an amusement in which per- 
sons often indulge, without much hope of ever seeing them in ope- 
ration, and so far they are harmless. But when ideal schemes are 
used for the prevention of practicable ones, the amusement of the 
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one becomes death to the many. These remarks are apropos to 
some of the very extensive plans which have been suggested in the 
Academy in lieu of the one adopted, for which neither the men nor 
the money can be found. One of these is the proposed division into 
sections, each having a district organization, meetings, and publica- 
tions ; all of which, like frontier cities, looks well on paper, but pre- 
sents a few little difficulties in execution. One of these is, that in 
order to be effective, each section must have pecuniary support sim- 
ilar to that of the Academy proper, which I take to be impractica- 
ble at present. Another is, that they cannot be efficiently manned, 
as the specialists of the Academy are too few innumber. The mul- 
tiplication of meetings and of publications is useless, as there is no 
more than enough original production and publication to support 
properly those of the institution as a whole. Neither can mem- 
bers attend so many of the one, nor students and societies purchase 
so many of the other. The history of those sections which have 
been organized, illustrates these remarks. They have had a fitful 
existence, and necessarily so. Living on enthusiasm alone, their 
fortunes have varied with the moods of their members; and the easy 
dissipation of this kind of energy has resulted in suspension or re- 
duction of meetings, change of name, etc. When reduced to their 
backbones, the sections are found to repose on the efforts of two or 
three specialists, who, filling the offices, finally constitute the meet- 
ings. Now these gentlemen are the ones for whose benefit the system 
of professorships has been adopted. However, the sections have a 
certain merit as promoting social intercourse, and serve to gratify a 
taste for elections with their accompanying stir, and for the holding 
of nominal but respectable offices. They can do no harm if con- 
fined to these activities, beyond the consumption of a certain amount 
of valuable time. 

America has lost that provincialism in science which survived her 
political independence for fifty years. She has proven the strength 
of her wings, and essays as extended flights as any of her older sis- 
ters of the other continent. Nevertheless, the peopie are not as 
fully aware of the standing of her science as they might be; for some 
things done here must be brought back from over the sea, before 
they are fully understood. There is some ground for this, which is . 
involved in the subject of the present article. It is not men which 
we lack; it is opportunity for men which we require. We must 
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give the right men leisure for the creation of museums suita- 
ble for original investigation. Give our men the time, and 
they will create their’ own opportunities, and with them the 
opportunities of many others. And we confidently rely on that 
public which supports churches and schools, that they will also sup- 
port science by endowing original research. And the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has adopted an organization which, 
if carried out according to its spirit, offers an opportunity for doing 
this with certainty of success second to none in our land. 
E. D. Cope. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. 
BY THE LATE PROF. GEO. ALLEN, LL.D. 


[We publish this brief paper—with the kind permission of Mr. 
G. B. Keene, for whom it was written,—as it forms a sort of 
supplement to our notice of Dr. Allen in the last number of 
this magazine; and because we are sure that anything from his pen 
will have an interest for his friends. Having been written only for 
the eye of a friend, it of course lacks those last touches, without 
which its author would not have seen it printed; but we have 
thought best to give it as nearly as possible as Dr. Allen left it.] 


WAS born, December 17, 1808, at Milton, a farming and lum- 

bering township, in the county of Chittenden, State of Ver- 
mont. Icall myself, for short, anative of Burlington,—now a city,— 
the shire-town of the county of Chittenden, because my father re- 
moved thither, lived there during his more public life, and died there 
in 1844.] My father was a lawyer,—(I may add of the very highest 
ability, but standing still higher for his personal qualities)—and was 
a member of Congress during the time of Jackson and Van Buren. 

My earliest instruction in Greek and Latin was given partly by 
students in my father’s office, by students of the University of Ver- 
mont, such as may have happened to keep our district school of 
winters, and partly by the principal of an academy at Burlington 
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—Mr. Osgood—in 1821. My eldest brother, Herman, who died a 
Freshman in the University in September, 1820, had also been a 
pupil of Mr. Osgood’s. In 1822, my father packed me off, by 
lake steamboat, to Mr. Watson, a Canadian friend, living at St. 
John’s, Lower Canada, that he might put me where I could learn, 
French. Mr. W., by the advice of a Chambly friend, put me 
into the Presdyteré of the parish of St. Matthias, Pointé Olivier, 
opposite Chambly (on ‘‘ Chambly Basin,” Sorel River). The curé 
of St. Matthias was Mr. Consigny, then between fifty and sixty 
My refigious history is connected with this residence in a Catholic 
parish, and in the house of a priest, in no other way than that the af- 
fection I conceived for the good priest, and the observation I made 
of the morality and devotion of the people, had the effect of curing 
me of any bigotry I may possibly have had, and made me angry at 
anything said, in the usual strain, about Catholics and the Catholic 
religion. I might have said that for two or three years, from about 
1821 to 1823, I was a great deal with an Englishman, Mr. John 
Balch, to whom my father sent me in order to read with him. He 
had been a printer, a teacher, and an actor, and was irregular in 
his habits, besides having his share of foreign mendacity; but his 
reading won my father’s heart. 

On my return, I began to study under a student of my father’s, 
Porter, a graduate of Dartmouth, with a view to examination for 
admission to the University of Vermont. I was examined and 
admitted in August, 1823. The classical instruction was, at first, 
miserable, contemptible. In 1824 we had a new professor, Dr. Rob- 
ertson, afterwards missionary of the P. E. Church in Greece, who — 
really did me a great deal of good. I learned from his amiable suc- 
cessor, Prof. Porter. My best studies I made by myself... . 

From the University I went home to my father’s house in Milton, 
where he still lived, and began to study law, quite diligently. But 
about May, 1826, a college-friend who had started a good Academy 
a few miles off in Georgia, Vt., fell sick, and begged me to take 
his place temporarily. My father did not like it, but let me have 
my own way. I was thus Principal and sole teacher of an Academy 
for about three months. You will laugh to hear me say that I even 
taught Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, quite furiously. In the 
meantime my father had removed to Burlington. , 

At Commencement in August permission was given to their new 
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Professor of Languages—a true scholar, Joseph Torrey—to travel in 
Europe, and I was invited to do what I could in the way of filling 
his place during his absence. I filled this place from August, 1828, 
till April or May, 1830—#. e. eighteen months or so. Then began 
my serious classical studies. I did five years’ reading during those 
eighteen months. No doubt I injured my health most seriously by 
neglect of all hygienic considerations in my excessive enthusiasm for 
study. 

In February, 1829, I first saw a city; I went to Boston to visit 
my future wife. There I was very kindly treated by the celebrated 
George Ticknor. 

I left my temporary Professorship, or Tutorship—I really had no 
title—and was returning to my law studies to please my father, al- 
though President Marsh was anxious I should remain in some con- 
nection with the University, when I was seized with fever and 
ague; and as my old-fashioned doctor did not believe in ‘‘breaking 
the fits,” I kept on shaking till autumn. I then went to Saint 
Albans, twenty-six miles northeast of Burlington, to finish my law 
studies under the same good old gentleman, Hon. Judge Turner, 
with whom my father had studied nearly thirty years before. I was 
admitted to the Bar, in Franklin county, in March, 1831. While I 
was in my father’s office, afterwards, he kindly thought I had better 
be married at once. So I went to Boston, and was married by the 
Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson, my wife’s minister, on the 7th of July, 
1831. We lived in my father’s house till the spring of 1832, when 
we went into a little cottage by ourselves. 

In the meanwhile, my father had been elected to Congress, and I 
attended to the ordinary business of the office, but did nothing 
active in practising law, which was wholly unsuited to my tastes. 
Besides, my mind was turned to other subjects. Bishop Hopkins 
had come—in 1832, I believe—to live in Burlington, as the first 
Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. A year or so before, an Episco- 
pal congregation had been organized in Burlington, and the Rev. 
George T. Chapman had been invited to take charge of it. I be- 
came one of the congregation from the beginning. My parents 
were of ‘‘ the standing order,” the old Congregationalists, the true 
representatives of our Puritan ancestors; but I had always abhorred 
Congregationalism as I had seen it. Nevertheless, I knew nothing 
of Episcopalianism, and never saw a prayer-book until my room- 
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mate—now Professor in Michigan University, George P. Williams, 
LL. D.—showed me one. It was in 1824, while I was full of de- 
votion to our then new Professor, Rev. Mr. Robertson. ‘There be- 
ing no Episcopal church or congregation, Mr. Robertson began to 
read the service at his boarding-house, for his own family and Mr. 
Fortes, his landlord, and to any Episcopalian students that migh 
choose to attend. I bought a prayer-book, and went to Mr. 
Fortes’ regularly every Sunday, with Williams. It was the first 
thing in the way of religion I had really liked. I called myself at 
once an Episcopalian ; and when I had the opportunity, as at Saint 
Albans, while studying law, I always attended the Episcopa 
Church. 

When Bishop Hopkins came to Burlington—superseding Dr. 
Chapman, of course—I became absolutely fascinated with him. I 
was confirmed by him some time in 1832, I believe. My mind was 
wholly absorbed by religious thoughts. I began to study Hebrew, 
entirely by myself, at all hours when I was not obliged to be in the 
office. In short, when my father came home, he saw clearly two 
things,—First, that I never could nor would be a lawyer,—and, 
Second, that I had a wish to be a minister. He, therefore, with 
the noblest considerateness, proposed to take care of my family and 
send me to the Theological Seminary in New York. But I refused 
to allow him to go to this extreme. I persuaded him to let me 
accept Bishop Hopkins’ offer to take me as classical teacher in his 
school, ‘‘ The Vermont Episcopal Institute,” while going on with 
my theological studies. My father did not entirely like it, but con- 
sented, and he took us again into his house. 

Passing over my school-experiences—when I became acquainted 
with Mr. Hoyt—I was ordained a Deacon, in the spring of 1834 I 
believe. I began to preach in the neighboring towns,—still teaching 
in the school,—but was completely overdone, and had a slight bleed- 
ing at the lungs. While thus disqualified, I was invited to take 
charge of the church in St. Albans. I went thither about Septem- 
ber, 1834. I gradually recovered my strength, such as it was; and 
spent three very happy years, the happier because my wife was uni- 
versally and enthusiastically beloved by my good people, and by 
everybody else that knew her. 

In 1835 and 1836, with the return of better health—better health 
than I had known for years—and with a development of mind pro- 
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duced by the regular composition of sermons, there had come on an 
awakening, or a re-awakening, of a literary spirit, more intense and 
enthusiastic, except in the way of acquisition, than I had ever 
known before, or, perhaps, have known since. The foundation, 
however, had been laid during my student-life, in my Senior year, 
when Dr. James Marsh, cousin of the now celebrated George P. 
Marsh, had been elected President of our University. Disposed as 
I always was to look with respect and affection upon my Professors 
as in the case of Prof. Robertson, and of the Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Benedict, I have never in my life felt so much reverence 
and affection for any teacher as for this great and amiable man. 
While studying at Andover—the Theological Seminary of his 
denomination, the New England Congregationalists—he had met 
with Madame de Staél’s De ? Allemagne, and had experienced, in 
reading it, as he said, a portentous revelation of power in himself. 
The first effort was to acquire German and study the great German 
authors. The next was to hunt up the works of Coleridge so far as 
they were then published, and to become the first real Coleridge-man 
in America. With all this, went of course a great amount of 
kindred reading. It was he who introduced me tothe knowledge 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth, of Milton’s prose works, and of 
the best English authors. 

My various occupations, during the years from 1826 to 1835, 
with imperfect health, and want of mental development, had pre- 
vented me from making any serious advance in the direction thus 
pointed out to me by my great friend ; but when my mind had been 
developed and excited by a year of sermon-writing, with its accom- 
panying studies, I fell back naturally upon my old Coleridge read- 
ing as furnishing the philosophical basis of theology. The Quwar- 
terly Review of Charles Lamb threw me eagerly upon him, too ; 
and [ Cetera desunt.] 





THE SARATOGA REGATTA. 


HE Intercollegiate Regatta of another year is over, and Cornell 
has made a clean sweep of all the prizes. The result, though 
quite unexpected, is not surprising, if one take the trouble to 
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inquire into the causes of this unprecedented success. Cornell is a 
college where nothing is done by halves. If a boy goes there with 
the desire to have what is called ‘‘a jolly good time” for three or 
‘four years, he could not be better suited at any other institution 
of the kind in the land. The college is founded on the system of 
voluntary studies and voluntary attendance on lectures, etc., and its 
laws are few and lax, while the breaking of them is not attended 
with dismission or expulsion. 

On the other hand, if a boy goes there to turn himself 
out a scholar, it is because he means to study and improve his 
opportunities. He chooses his particular branches, and attends his 
chosen lectures, and gets to work with a will, and in course of time 
comes away a ripe specialist, knowing what, when, where, and how 
to study. Just so it is with the Cornell oarsmen. We are told 
that some of the victors stand quite well in their classes. They 
may, and probably do, study during the winter months; but as 
soon as the ice is broken on Cayuga lake, and the high winter winds 
die away, the crews go down to the boat-house, and, giving up all 
study, camp out there and practice, morning and night, day in and 
day out, under the supervision of an able trainer. This year they 
have been in quarters since the first of May, and since then they 
have given their undivided attention to perfecting themselves as 
oarsmen. Is it at all wonderful that they win? Proficiency, such 
as theirs, is only to be reached in any department by giving up 
everything else for the time being, and devoting undivided every 
energy to a single purpose. The authorities of this world are the 
specialists. I do not say that Cornell’s way is the right way, or 
should be imitated elsewhere ; but only that this is the explanation of 
the fact that she won. It is rumored at present that Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Columbia will row together in the next Regatta, and 
leave Cornell out in the cold. Many will cry out against such a 
proceeding as an avowal of cowardice and fear of defeat at the 
same still victorious hands ; but it is not so. .There is not a college 
in the country, unless it be Harvard, that could compete with Cor- 
nell on anything like even terms, or with anything like equal 
advantages in this respect. The others say, and with perfect 
justice, ‘Boating is only a recreation with us. We can only devote 
to it the spare time from our college duties. With us it can never 
be more than an accomplishment. With you it amounts to a pro- 
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fession. We cannot at any time make our studies subservient to 
our practice in rowing. When the rowing season comes you throw 
studies to the winds.”” No one who thoroughly understands the 
situation can find fault with such a decision. 

It is a great pity that there has not been found material in our 
own University of Pennsylvania within the past few years wherefrom 
to build a crew for Saratoga. People in general have no idea how 
materially excellence in athletics, as shown in games and races, helps 
a college in other directions. Boys have a voice in deciding to what 
college their fathers shall send them, and they have a great eye for 
the strong and victorious. When they hear that Yale beat Harvard 
in rowing, or that Cornell’s representatives have been successful in 
the intercollegiate literary contests, of course they must enter either 
Yale or Cornell, and none other. ‘The prospects, however, are that 
a crew of Philadelphia oarsmen will take part in the next regatta. 
All steps made in that direction will enlarge the number of stu- 
dents of the University, and increase its usefulness. 

This is probably the last time that the regatta will be rowed over 
the Saratoga course. The lake has its disadvantages as a boat- 
ing field, in its distance from town and its exposure to sudden 
squalls ; and Saratoga itself has ceased to be the great center of at- 
traction it once was. Next year will probably see the colleges di- 
vided off into territorial groups, each with its own regatta. There 
are too many colleges-in this country to render a great national in- 
tercollegiate boat race possible. In this connection it is suggested 
that the colleges group themselves according to their rowing facili- 
ties, in which case Cornell would have to get up a regatta of her 
own. 

It remains to be seen what new dress this but yesterday most 
fascinating and attractive amusement will assume to itself in fu- 
ture. SAMUEL M. MILLER. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Worps: THEIR USE anD AsBusE. By William Matthews, LL.D. 
384 pp. Price $2.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1876. 
In this book, Dr. Matthews has left his former field of authorship, 

and attempts (though very modestly, to be sure,) the dangerous 
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ground of words. Like Grant White, Dean Alford, the latter’s 
reviewer, Mr. Moon, the author of ‘‘Vulgarisms, and Other Errors 
of Speech,”’ e¢ id omne genus, he has essayed mortal combat with 
the linguistic Jarabantes—that large class of persons who are too 
lazy or too ignorant to distinguish between /ay and Ze, who will use 
‘‘cant”’ or talk in superlatives, and who defend such barbarisms as 
‘‘you was.” Unlike these writers, however, he has done much 
more than indulge in mere negative criticism. His volume origi- 
nated in a lecture which was written ‘“‘some twenty years ago,”’ and 
which is now enlarged by the addition from time to time of ‘notes 
of his thoughts and readings upon it.’’ Accordingly, it covers a 
ground far wider than that included by either of the writers named 
above. The chapters bear such titles as ‘“‘ The Significance of 
Words,”’ ‘The Morality in Words,” ‘‘Saxon Words or Romanic?” 
“«The Secret of Apt Words,” ‘‘The Fallacies in Words,” e¢ cetera. 
The work is really an encyclopedia of valuable truths about lan- 
guage and its relations to both thought and actual use. 

Writing for the people, the author does not attempt to be schol- 
arly—perhaps we should say scho/astic—and, for the same reason, 
does not try to be original. His motto is Von nova, sed nove, and 
he makes no concealment of his indebtedness to others. The pre- 
face affirms it, the pages overflow with other men’s names, and a 
list of ‘* Principal Books Consulted’ is appended. Indeed, one is 
inclined to believe that the reader owes but little to the editor, as 
Dr. Matthews must surely be called, in all fairness. The ‘twenty 
years’ have not been wasted, but they have been spent in ‘busy 
bee’”’ fashion only, gathering honey from other men’s gardens. 
Readers of Angus, De Vere, Earle, Latham, Marsh, Miiller, Tooke, 
Trench and Whitney will recognize many a favorite passage, many 
a remarkable example or illustration. Indeed, the book is a sort of 
‘“‘omnium gatherum,”’ very much ‘‘padded”’ with quotations more or 
less trite, from poets, philosophers, historians— everybody, in fact, 
of whom one ever heard. And yet, both those readers who have - 
never known the originals, and even those who have studied the 
greater writers, will find it most entertaining—the former, because 
they will be both interested and instructed; the latter, because they 
will here enjoy again the best thoughts and most clever illustrations 
of their favorite writers. 

The paper, printing and binding are in the usual style of the books 
‘issued by the Messrs. Griggs & Co.—that is, faultless. We have 
heard one criticism of the book, which will doubtless sell many a 
copy of it: ‘It is so pretty, it must be a nice book.” 


RuLEs FOR A PrinTED DicTIONARY CATALOGUE. By Charles A. 
Cutter. Being Part II. of Public Libraries in the United States 
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of America. Special Report of the Bureau of Education. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1876. 


Within the compass of ninety pages, the learned Librarian of the 
Boston Athenzeum has here formulated an all but exhaustive series 
of rules for the methodical cataloguing of books. ‘The main purpose 
which animates Mr. Cutter, namely, the elaboration of such a 
scheme as shall place before the student or general reader, at a 
glance, the literature on a given subject, or the writings of a given 
author, is admirably well fulfilled, as any one will be prepared to 
avouch who has had occasion frequently to consult the varying 
catalogues of the great London libraries—those of the British 
Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Rolls and the Patent 
Offices, the Inns of Court, the Guildhall, Lambeth Palace, Dr. 
Williams and Sion College. 

It is not, however, with any notion of being viewed as a final 
settlement of mooted questions, that the second part of the valuable 
report on libraries is limitedly circulated in advance of the first. 
Mr. Cutter modestly observes that it is to be expected that a first 
attempt to investigate the fundamental principles of cataloguing will 
be incomplete. He invites criticisms, objections, new problems 
(with or without solutions). With such assistance from librarians, 
he thinks, ‘‘ perhaps a second edition of these hints would deserve 
the title—Rules.”’ 

Yet a vast proportion of the suggestions put forth are eminently 
practical, and reconsideration diminishes greatly the force of objec- 
tions arising out of a first perusal. The criticisms which follow are 
offered in the spirit in which criticisms are invited ; not, certainly, 
as indicative of faults in the scheme Mr. Cutter has with wonder- 
ful care and clearness presented. 

Under ‘‘Authors”’ some difficulties may be experienced in giving 
effect to particular suggestions. Thus: ‘‘1. Make the author entry 
under the name of the author, whether personal or corporate, or 
some substitute for it. Anonymous books are to be entered under 
the name of the author whenever it is known,”’ renders it doubtful 
whether the famous Observations on the Bills of Mortality in Lon- 
don would ever be traced. They are everywhere described as the 
work of John Graunt, and the editors of the British Museum cata- 
logue learned, so recently as March last, that John Graunt was a 
pseudonym for Sir William Petty, F. R. S., instead of the name of 
some citizen saddler with a propensity for literature and statistics. 
The authority for this statement is that of no less a person than John 
Evelyn. But change the entry. from Graunt to Petty, and who 
will identify the book in a catalogue? Pseudonyms must evidently 
play a larger part than Mr. Cutter provides for them. To cite an- 
other instance: who, that does not know by information from him- 
self, would identify Didymus White, citizen plasterer, as John T. 
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Dexter, even among those who are most familiar with English 
economic and governmental literature. 

«¢4. Consider the respondent or defendant of a thesis as its author,”’ 
seems to conflict with ‘‘12. Reporters are usually treated as authors 
of reports of trials,’’ etc; and this, again, contradicts ‘‘ 48. Trials 
may be entered only under the name of the defendant in a criminal 
suit, and the plaintiff in a civil suit ;”” while the second part of ‘‘12. 
Translators and editors are not to be considered as authors,”’ would 
exclude from recognition the discoverer of the cypher employed by 
Pepys, whose work was most certainly less mechanical than that of 
any reporter, since it necessitated the exercise of a high order of 
brain power. 

‘614. The designer or painter copied is the author of engrav- 
ings,” though good, is not wide enough to coyer such a case as 
Lippincott’s recent volume illustrating Contemporary Art, whose au- 
thors must number at the least a score. 

‘*54. Periodicals are to be treated as anonymous, and entered 
under the first word,”’ would yield no clue to inquiry for the Journal 
of Discourses, issued by the First Presidency of the Latter-Day 
Saints: a periodical without which no one can truthfully claim to 
have mastered the peculiar doctrines of the Mormons. 

‘¢57. When a title begins with a word expressive of the number 
which the work holds in a series, the first word, entry, or reference 
is to be made under the next word. . . . Evening, Morning, 
Daily and Weekly should be disregarded in titles of newspapers,’’ 
would lead to inextricable confusion and perplexity. There have 
been in existence, at one time, in the English metropolis, journals 
properly bearing the names of Zhe Mews, the Daily News, the 
Morning News, the London News, the [/lustrated London News, 
the J//ustrated News, the J/lustrated Weekly News, and Lioyd’s 
Weekly News. They were and are wholly distinct journals. In 
what way would Mr. Cutter’s rule enable any one to distinguish 
them one from another? London has had aChronicle and a Morning 
Chronicle, and has a Daily Chronicle; it has a Morning Post,a 
Penny Post, and a Post Magazine; it has a Times,a Weekly -Times, 
and a Sunday Times, and had, also, at a former period, a London 
Times and a New Times ; and not many years ago it boasted of a 
Quarterly Review, a London Review, and a London Quarterly Re- 
view. It may safely be asserted that no living American knows how 
to refer to English periodicals. The American rule is to speak of 
the London Quarterly when The Quarterly is meant; The News, 
when the Daz/y News is intended. .'The truth is that Daily, Weekly, 
Monthly, Quarterly, Morning and Evening are as fully parts of proper 
names as any day of the week in the titles of the Saturday Review, 
the Sunday Magazine, and the Monday Review ; and the Standard 
and Evening Standard, having different sets of leading articles, 
would not be confounded, one with the other, anywhere outside the 
United States of America. 
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134. To distinguish editions simply by the number, name of 
editor, etc., means a large economy of time now wasted by readers 
at the British Museum. ‘‘ 154. Let the form represent the fold of 
the sheet,’’ is a revelation to many authors of the fact that folio, 
quarto, octavo, etc., do not necessarily convey measurement in 
inches. ‘‘155. Give (under the author) a list of the contents of 
books containing several works,’’ will, wherever it shall be adopted, 
immensely aid students who now find it necessary to hunt through 
the pages of bound volumes in search of some important tract not 
described by any formal title. 

Mr. Cutter’s labors in the preparation of these Rules may be esti- 
mated when it is mentioned that his principles, suggestions, subor- 
dinate headings, and illustrative cases, number in all probability from 
one to two thousand. 


KING AND COMMONWEALTH ; a History of Charles I. and the Great 
Rebellion. By B. Meriton Corderey and J. Surtees Philpotts. 
Pp. viii., 399. Crown 8vo. Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates& Co. 
It gives a large faith in the ultimate triumph of historic truth to 

see how the history of the period 1641-60 is now written, in con- 

trast to the pre-Carlylian, or rather the pre-Fosterian treatment of 
those memorable decades. Clarendon’s brilliant misrepresentations 
laid the bad foundation, and in spite of the efforts of Bp. Warbur- 
ton, Godwin and others to correct his misstatements, his ver- 
sion of the story, as reproduced by Hume, Disraeli, and Southey, 
long retained its place as the authentic picture of the struggle by 
which English liberty was secured. Men whom Laud and Charles 
would have brought under the executioner’s shears for utterance 
of their every-day opinions on politics or religion, looked back on 

Laud and Charles as martyrs for something or other very worthy 

of great sacrifices. 

The authors of the work before us have produced a very clear and 
careful account of the Puritan period, which fully merits the claim 
to impartiality on the title-page. And their impartiality is not of 
the mechanical sort that scatters praise or blame with both hands; 
it is that of the judge who sums up both sides and pronounces with- 
out fear or favor, for one of the contestants. The net result of the 
whole story is laudatory of the great popular party and of its 
great leader Cromwell. ‘‘ Those,” they say, ‘‘who have inter- 
ested themselves deeply in the cause of the people, must perforce 
judge public men by what they have done for the nation. In 
their roll of martyrs will come not Charles, who died from reluc- 
tance to abandon boldly a prerogative which had been proved to be 
untenable and pernicious, but Eliot, who died [in the Tower, 1632,] 
in defence of the necessary rights of the Commons house, and 
the ransacking of whose most secret papers, has only proved more 
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clearly what was clear before, that the only ends he aimed at were 
his country’s, his God’s and truth’s. Those who look to national 
interests will hold that the first intellectual virtue of a ruler is an in- 
sight into the spirit of his time, and the first moral virtue, a sympa- 
thy with his people’s hopes and fears. As men may be too good 
fathers if they use patronage as a vehicle of nepotism, so kings may 
be too good husbands, when they give or withhold their consent to 
the nation’s wishes according to the tempers or caprices of their 
wives, and too good churchmen, when they put one-half their sub- 
jects without the pale of toleration. This is not the sense in which 
with kings as with others, ‘England expects every man to do his 
duty.’”? Of Cromwell they say, ‘‘Strange that England should 
have been so long deluded into believing that the noblest of her sons 
could have been the ‘ great, wicked man’ that blind and bitter par- 
tisans depicted; he, a mere revolutionary demagogue, who was the 
restorer of order at home; he, a hard and selfish usurper, whose 
stout nerves quailed at last, not at the attempts of assassins, but at the 
agony of a daughter’ssuffering ; he, a prince of hypocrites, whose 
last half-conscious murmurings were of the goodness of God and of 
His presence with His people!’? We may note here that the fact 
most frequently alleged to prove that Cromwell was not religiously 
sincere, his question addressed on his deathbed to one of his chap- 
lains in regard to the possibility of falling from grace, first makes its 
appearance in Neal’s History of the Puritans in 1813, and that it is 
utterly out of keeping with the very detailed account of his dying 
hours, recorded by ‘‘a gentleman of his bed-chamber.”” Where 
Neal got it is a mystery. 

Our authors have spent most pains on the constitutional side of 
the history as that which best discloses the great and permanent ser- 
vices rendered by the Puritans. At every step they explain very 
briefly, but clearly, the relation of what is done to the Constitutional 
past and future of the nation. But the other sides of the history, 
especially its military aspects, have not been neglected. Very excel- 
lent plans illustrate the principal battles, and the most untechnical 
reader will be at no loss to follow the thread of military narrative. 

On some points there is room for correction. A grain of the old 
leaven sticks to them in their representation of the Puritan attitude 
towards amusements. But it is to be remembered that the Long 
Parliament decreed that Wednesday should be a half-holiday; that 
one of the London theatres was open almost from the conclusion of 
the war; and that even mixed dancing was allowed. ‘Thus at the 
wedding of one of Cromwell’s daughters, they danced till five in the 
morning. The sonnet of Milton to Vane is given, but the circum- 
stances under which it was written are not referred to. Vane himself is 
characterized as the English stoic ; he was far more of a mystic than 
that. In the note to page 258, it might have been added that the 


Queen was first Jermyn’s mistress, and then after her husband’s 
death, his wife. 
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Easton TO BusHKILL. THE CENTENARIAN OF MONROE County. 
Reminiscences of George LaBar. A. B. Burrell. Pp. 111; price, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


This gem in the way of typography, paper and portrait—we would 
we could say more in praise of the book—attracts our attention with 
unwelcome force. It does not merely afford us an example of mod- 
ern literary faults; it is a grotesque caricature of them, and not 
unworthy of study for that reason. A smattering of colonial history, 
a few traditions, some reminiscences of the Centenarian, a little 
general genealogy which has no apparent raison d’étre, and a ludi- 
crous amount of trite, stilted moralizations upon the physiologically 
wonderful age of the hero—all these have sought their accidental 
places, without so much as the semblance of method in the eighteen 
tiny chapters of this multitudinously betitled book. 

From the Introductory, as he poetically terms the first chapter, 
we quote the characteristic paragraph with which it concludes: 
«*Can we still talk with one who heard the booming cannon of the 
Revolution, and who participated in the rejoicings after that trying 
war was over? Can we shake hands with one who saw the stately 
Washington? Yes, he lives! A marvelous volume, a living record 
of one hundred and six years! Eighteen such lives would reach 
back to the time of Christ. Only eighteen times for the tale to be 
handed down from father to son, to reach through the dim distance ! 
Eighteen generations instead of an average of fifty-seven !”’ 

To make this audacious supposition tenable, the reveler in 
exclamation-marks should have added another, to wit, that each of 
these centenarian sires should have had a son towards the close of 
his life, an unusually precocious boy, who, at the age of one or two 
years, should have heard and remembered the tradition. And this 
double physiological marvel, regularly recurring at intervals of 106 
years, might have warranted double exclamation-points. 

Our author is very fond of this breath-taking strain, of these 
thrilling hypotheses ; but his periods are not always so well balanced, 
nor his grammar so good. Inelegant motions are magnified when 
we get on stilts, as, for instance, in the opening sentence of the 
book: ‘This little volume has been drawn together by frequent 
conversations with the aged pilgrim with whom these talks were 
had.”’ The reviewer doubts whether a volume or any other thing 
could be ‘‘drawn together’’ by all the powers beneath the sun—cer- 
tainly not by the curious tautology of the rest of the sentence, which 
rivals the famous critic’s parody on Pope : 


Let Observation with extensive observation 
Observe mankind from China to Peru! 


An amusing instance of how figures when stretched upon the rack 
may be tortured by the cunning inquisitor into a splendid mendacity, 
occurs in the 17th chapter, wherein, by dint of much ‘‘assuming” 
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and ‘‘deducting”’ and ‘‘multiplying,’’ our author calculates that Mr. 
LaBar’s grandfather and his two brothers ‘‘now show a living prog- 
eny of about 7,200!’ Henceforth, who dares deny imagination to 
mathematics ? 

Nothing but the name LaBar, for which in former years we 
learned to cherish a profound respect, coupled with the aristocratic 
appearance of the volume, and the reputation of its publishers, could 
have tempted us to its perusal. But amusement and instruction are 
not the prerogatives of good books alone. 


THE CoMPLETE PoETICAL Works OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Centennial Edition, Great*8vo. 
Pp. 297. Price, One Dollar. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. 

A Centennial edition of the poet who has written our best Cen- 
tennial poem, has fitness in it. Our Friendly poet is one of the 
great number of the faithful and the true, whose labors and utter- 
ances helped to make the past century honorable to the nation. And 
he has come to the opening of another, full of years and of good 
works, and here gathers up all his songs earlier and later, and places 
them within the reach ef the poorest, but in a form that commends 

.them to the most fastidious. 

There are single poems in this collection, which have turned lives 
into new and nobler channels ; and the amount of influence for 
good exerted by the whole collection upon the national life, only 
God can measure. More than any other American poet Whittier 
renders his country the service that Wordsworth rendered England, 
and for which even John Stuart Mill had reason to be thankful. He 
takes, that is, common life of the humblest class and excites our 
sympathy for those who live it by showing them to be men of like 
passions with us—full of the same hopes and fears, helps and trials. 
He does his share to lift ‘our national life out of its sordidness, by 
casting over it the poetic glamour of his verse—nay, by taking away 
the veil from our eyes and our hearts, and showing us the poetic 
truth bound up in what had seemed mere sordid reality. 

The illustrations of the work are those which have already ap- 
peared in various editions of the author’s lesser volumes, and are of 
course of unequal merit. Some of the landscapes are very fine and 
effective, and the New England conventionalism in depicting the 
human face and form is not so inappropriate as when sometimes em- 
ployed on foreign themes. 


Liprary Notes. By A. P. Russell. Pp. 4o1., 8vo. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 
A very pleasant and chatty book, good for this hot weather. The 
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title well describes it ; it is the talk of a man fresh from his books, 
and with a pigeon-hole memory that enables him to recall a host of 
their best things in the right place. Sometimes he reminds us of 
Emerson, sometimes of Jacox, but he never succumbs to the cétiren- 
qwuth of the latter. Without the affluence of thought and the mi- 
raculous afercus of the man of Concord, Mr. Russell has his fine 
felicity of quotation. 


FeTiIcH In THEOLOGY; or, Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. By 
John Miller, Princeton, N. J. Second Edition, with letters intro- 
ductory. Pp. xiii., 261. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Mr. Miller is a very brave man, and at the same time it is a sign 
of the times that his book has excited very little of the odium thelo- 
gicum, with which it would once have been treated. He is aclergy- 
man of the Presbyterian church, settled at the very headquarters of 
its orthodoxy, under the shadow cast by that Seminary which prides 
itself on its rigid adherence to the letter of the Calvinistic creed as 
formulated over two hundred years ago. And yet this book is for 
the most part a slashing review of Prof. Hodge’s Systematic Theol- 
ogy, the opus magnum which Princeton believes has put back the 
shadow on the dial some two hundred years, and made adherence 
to seventeenth century theology possible to men of the nineteenth. 
It is said that Prof. Park, of Andover, and Dr. Hodge have each 
been waiting for years till the other should show his hand by pub- 
lishing his system ; and now, it is. said, we may look for a big book in 
which the milder Calvinism of New England will be held up in con- 
trast with the sterner creed of Princeton. But we are sure that Prof. 
Park will have nothing to say of Dr. Hodge half so severe as what 
is here said by a clergyman of Dr. Hodge’s own church and neigh- 
borhood. If Mr. Miller be right, then Dr. Hodge may be a good 
Christian, but he has lamentably failed to translate into intelligible 
terms the contents of his Christian consciousness. He has robbed 
faith of its true force and sense by his definition; he has helped to 
consecrate as a holy garment, the cere-cloths of superstition which 
enwrap and entangle the limbs of the Church. 

We shall not endeavor to explain to our readers the specific points 
made by Mr. Miller ; it is enough to have indicated to those'who 
are interested in such topics, the drift and value of the book. But 
we must say that on more than one point Mr. Miller seems to be 
fighting for half-truths, and not doing full justice to the half-truths 
he criticizes. For instance he assails Dr. Hodge for making the will 
of God the ground of moral obligation, asserting that there is in the 
nature of things an essential difference between right and wrong, to 
which the will of God must be conformable to be a holy will. Now 
while the deistic conception of God is adhered to, too much stress 
cannot be laid on this principle. If God be conceived, that is, as 
purely personal spirit, transcending the universe and related to it 
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only as its personal first cause and its providential supervisor ; then 
the very foundations of ethics would be undermined by the position 
that God could make anything that is now wrong into right, by an 
act of His will. But if this conception of God be supplemented by 
the truth of Pantheism, without its error—if God be contemplated as 
the personal sum of all reality, and the universe as a moment in 
the divine life,—if, that is, the nature of things, to which Mr. Miller 
appeals, be regarded as not supplementary to the conception of God 
but as included therein—then the contradiction between the two po- 
sitions at once disappears; and we think that the theism of the New 
Testament fairly requires such an extension of the conceptions now 
current among Christian theologians. 


Mrs. Limper’s RarF_eE; or, A Church Fair and its Victims. <A 

Short Story. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 
_ This is a clever rebuke of the devious ways to which the most 

honest-minded men and women resort when the faithful are not dis- 
posed to sow plenteously. That which the direct appeal cannot 
effect must be managed by the indirect, and to the ‘Open, Sesame !’’ 
of the raffle and grab-bag the purses of young and old yield up 
their treasure ; while of the many who share in this pious gam- 
bling probably few realize that they are committing a punishable 
breach of the law. 

Mr. Limber, a worthy churchman of the town of Spindle, 
after in vain exhausting upon his wife good and reasonable argu- 
ment on the side of morality, takes advantage of this popular igno- 
rance, permits the raffle to be held at his house, and then calls in 
the law of the State of New York to his assistance in convincing his 
family and townspeople of the immoralities of these charitable agen- 
cies. Each subscriber of one dollar to the ‘‘image or effigy of the 
female human form, composed, as to the head and neck thereof, of 
wax, and as to the rest, residue and remainder thereof, of muslin, 
stuffed with bran, saw-dust, or other minute particles,’ (which 
being translated into language understanded of the people is—wax 
doll,) is held in the sum of ‘three hundred dollars, being three 
times the value of the article as set up, together with the further sum 
of ten dollars’? for costs. ‘The claims of the law are satisfied by 
the host, who assumes the responsibilities of his guests, and the wax 
doll becomes the patron saint of a new hospital. The court scenes 
are full of life, and no one should regret an hour given to the un- 
ravelling of Mr. Limber’s amusing stratagem to open the eyes of 
the wilfully blind by the vindication of the law. Had it been the 
object of the author to furnish.an hour’s pleasant reading, the book 
must have been consideréd a success; but as he had a higher aim 
than to amuse, we trust the moral of his fable may carry conviction 
to other than Spindle folk that ‘‘the devil’s edge-tools are sure to 
cut, no matter how dexterously handled by saint or sinner,” 
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